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“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son! 

Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on earth begun! 

He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free; 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity. 


He comes with succor speedy 
To those who suffer wrong; 
To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong; 
To give them songs for sighing; 
Their darkness turn to light, 
Whose souls, condemned and dying, 
Were precious in His sight. 


Kings shall fall down before Him, 
And gold and incense bring; 
All nations shall adore Him, 
His praise all people sing. 
To Him shall prayer unceasing, 
And daily vows ascend; 
His kingdom still increasing, 
A kingdom without end. 
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Latest Official News from Japan 


Board of Foreign Missions Informs the Church Concerning 
Continuation of Evacuation of Missionaries 


By SECRETARY GEORGE DRACH 


CoMMUNICATIONS from our mission in 
Japan reveal that our missionaries are 
arranging further evacuations. The Rev. 
Arthur C. Knudten, wife and children 
have asked for permission to return to 
America, and the executive committee 
of the Japan mission has forwarded his 
request with its endorsement to the 
Board. The Board has given its ap- 
proval. 

The India mission has called for the 
service of Miss Ethel Dentzer because 
she is an X-ray technician and arrange- 
ments are under way to transfer her 
from Japan to our India mission. The 
Rev. Howard A. Alsdorf and the Rev. 
B. Paul Huddle and their wives have 
already been transferred to India. 

The Japan mission believes that all 
our missionaries should be evacuated 
except a small group to be concentrated 
at Tokyo, which will serve as the con- 
necting link between the Japan Lu- 
theran Church and the Board in Amer- 
ica. We must trust the best judgment 
of the mission in this matter and have 
therefore sent the following cablegram, 
dated March 25: 

Schillinger, Kumamoto (Japan) 

Permission Given Knudtens Return 

America. Leave to Mission’s Judgment 

Evacuation Wives, Children, Women, 

Men Except Group Concentrated 

Tokyo. Board Calls Dentzer Go To 

India. Drach. 

Meanwhile the mission in Japan is 
making all the necessary arrangements 
with the government to reorganize the 
legal body (shadan) which holds the 
property, so as to include a majority 
of Japanese and to transfer all prop- 
erty to the Japan Lutheran Church, 
with the understanding that residences 
of missionaries shall be reserved for the 
use of missionaries, or, if sold or di- 
verted from such use, this property or 
the proceeds of the sale shall revert to 
the Board through the mission. Fur- 
thermore the mission’s property at the 
boys’ school (Kyushu Gakuin) in 
Kumamoto is transferred to the legal 
holding body (Zaidan) of the boys’ 
school, and a separate holding (Zaidan) 
is being formed for the girls’ school 
(Kyushu Jo Gakuin). 

Another factor in the situation re- 
lates to the sending of money to our 
mission in Japan. Up to March 1941, 
remittances were made in the usual 
way every month. Then the mission 
advised the Board not to send further 
remittances except on cabled requests 
of missionaries for funds. The Japan 
Lutheran Church is striving to be self- 
supporting and does not wish the Board 


to send monthly remittances as for- 
merly. The Board has offered to make 
outright gifts of certain amounts, if the 
Japan Lutheran Church desires it. 


A New Era in Christian Missions 


Our mission in Japan has advised us 
that a new era in Christian missions in 
Japan has begun. There seems to be 
nothing that foreign missionaries can 
do as missionaries. It remains to be 
seen just what they can do. Later per- 
haps they may return to Japan and 
work in some way under the control of 
the Church. 

It is all very confusing, and we must 
patiently follow the leading of God in 
meeting the problems of the changing 
situation and in planning for the future. 
We do not know at this writing what 
will be the result of the government- 
inspired movement to form one Prot- 
estant church in Japan, uniting all 
churches and missions. It seems prob- 
able, however, that this union will per- 
mit each church to continue to function 
as a group with its own creed, form of 
worship and order of life. If that does 
happen, the Japan Lutheran Church 
will continue to have a distinctive mis- 
sion to perform in the “Land of the 
Rising Sun,” and there will be a place 
for a number of American missionaries 
to work in co-operation with the Japan 
Lutheran Church. 


MISSIONARIES’ SAILING 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Returning 


Mrs. Ralph W. Sell and children evac- 
uated from our China field, arrive at San 
Francisco April 10 on the S. S. Kamakura. 

Mrs. Edward T. Horn and three chil- 
dren, evacuated from our Japan field, ar- 
rived at Seattle February 25. They are 
living temporarily with Mrs. Horn’s 
daughter and son-in-law, the Rev. Richard 
C. Klick, in Pottstown, Pa. 

Mrs. S. O. Thorlaksson, son and daugh- 
ter, evacuated from our Japan field, ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the S. S. Pres- 
ident Coolidge, March 15. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. Roy Strock left 
Madras, India, on regular furlough, April 
8, and will arrive at San Francisco June 7. 
They are returning by way of the Fiji 
Islands and Australia on a slow Dutch 
steamship. 

Miss Theodora Neudoerffer is expected 
to leave India in April, sailing on a Dutch 
steamship from Calcutta. 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Finefrock will leave 
India on furlough in April, sailing with 
his son Paul from Bombay on the S. S. 
President Harrison, April 30. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Time for Religion 


Cxocks and bells have long been the servants of indi- 
viduals and communities. They both serve in homes, on 
farms, and in factories—the one to time activities, the 
other to signal starts and stops. It is significant that the 
churches have discerned the relations of time and serv- 
ice. Towers and steeples became more than symbols of 
aspiration and decorative features of architecture. From 
their commanding heights they proclaimed messages to 
the people that summoned assemblies to learn what God 
would have them know about His will. 

A writer of minor importance has written the line, 
“Time was made for slaves.” That is the opposite of true. 
It is characteristic of slaves that times and seasons are 
not their responsibility, since they look to masters for 
assignments to labor and permission to quit employment. 

But even in the highest and holiest attainable level 
of human achievement, time and signals have a place. 
In our Lord’s revelation of redemption a term significant 


of timing has primary importance. The word now occurs 
again and again, and its significance is indicated by par- 
ables and by direct exhortation. In some instances it 
signifies such an opportunity as comes from a message, 
from a gripping verse of Scripture, or from an experi- 
ence of invitation or escape. Happy is he who listens 
and moves when the bell summons him to come now. 

But there is that other quality of time which involves 
continuance. Spiritual influences have some resem- 
blance to forces in nature that show results through 
application over periods of time. We would compare the 
constancy of divine grace to that mysterious earth 
energy we call gravity, but distinguish it in direction: 
the one seeks to lift up; the other constantly pulls down. 
Time is a factor in the making of habits. We depend on 
repetition in the fashioning of good qualities of char- 
acter, much as the smith applies hammer upon metal 
to shape it to his purpose. 
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Sa Chase in The News 


Groceries and Religion 


A GROCER in a midwestern city has recently been de- 
livering his goods in bags stamped with the words, “Go 
to Church,” reports The Living Church. 

When the rector of the Episcopal church in the town 
saw the sacks, he knew he had 
solved the problem of how to 
remind the members of his 
congregation to attend Lenten 
services. 

He secured a supply of the 
bags from the grocer, and put 
in each a Lenten letter, a copy 
of a booklet of daily devotions, 
and other publications, and had 
the bags delivered to the homes 
of the church members. 

The letter enclosed began thus: “Are you startled at 
receiving your Lenten information in a grocery sack? .. 
Lent is a time to stop and think....” 


Beginning Right 

A pastor had better not attempt sensational stunts 
during his first year in a new parish at least, for he 
might find difficulty in maintaining the pace. According 
to Dr. J. A. Maxwell in The Watchman-Examiner, a 
good deal depends on the way in which a pastorate is 
begun. 

A minister entering a new field should pay no atten- 
tion to making a good impression on his new flock, but 
center his thinking on the spiritual prosperity of the 
people he has come to serve. 

“It is better to begin quietly, and let the people grad- 
ually discover your worth,” says Dr. Maxwell. “Lots of 
men go into pastorates as water goes into a funnel’”— 
in the big end and out the little. 

A new pastor may have great plans for his work, but 
he should not talk much about them at first. And he 
should go slow about a program of changes until he has 
gained the confidence of his people. 

The test of the quality of a pastor is his attitude to- 
ward his predecessor. If people tell the new minister 
about their love and respect for the former pastor he 
“rejoices to find a people who can take a pastor into the 
love and confidences of their hearts.” If the people crit- 
icize and censure the former pastor, the new minister 
says nothing except in allaying bitterness. 


Stray Lambs 


Tue Missouri Synod is noted for diligence in the edu- 
cation of its children. It has 63,042 children of Lutheran 
parents in its parochial schools, and an additional 92,479 
unconfirmed children of Lutheran parents in Sunday 
schools. Yet when these totals are compared with the 
number of baptized members who are not yet confirmed, 
it appears that 70,095 children of school age are unac- 
counted for. Thirty-one per cent of those eight to four- 
teen years of age, counted as baptized members, are 
not enrolled for religious instruction, states The Lu- 
theran Witness in analyzing 1939 figures. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Released Time Religion 


Frinpinc a little corner somewhere for religious train- 
ing in school life of our children, grows in importance. 

The public high schools of Chicago have proposed a 
plan for giving credit for courses in religion that are 
offered as electives under Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
or Jewish auspices, either on Saturdays or Sundays or 
in released time on school days. 

The maximum of two out of the fifteen or sixteen 
credits required for graduation may be granted for the 
study of religion, which is to take place in buildings and 
under instructors to be supplied by the religious groups. 
The school authorities reserve the right to pass upon the 
competence of the teachers and the suitability of the 
courses of study for credit. 

The released time plan is already in operation among 
elementary school pupils in New York City. Seven 
states have already passed laws authorizing school 
boards to grant released time, and similar action is 
pending in four other states. 

Granting school credit for religious study puts a new 
angle on the problem. “Certainly any program which 
leads to the integration of religious education with a 
school system governed by political appointees must be 
viewed with grave suspicion,” states The Christian 
Century. In St. Louis the granting of high school credits 
for courses in religion has been abandoned. 

Granting credit increases the number of students in- 
duced to enroll in religious classes, and enhances the 
prestige of the courses by giving them official school 
recognition. It also introduces the problem of some 
control by school board or superintendent. 


Senators and the Churches 


A survey of the religious affiliations of the members 
of the United States Senate shows that twenty-two are 
Methodist, fourteen Presbyterian, twelve Catholic, 
eleven Baptist, eleven Episcopal, five Mormon, four 
Lutheran, three Disciples of Christ, one Christian 
Scientist, one Jew, one Quaker, two unknown, and 
four nothing. 


More Figures 


THE United States Army had on duty in its camps, in 
the middle of March, 767 chaplains; 571 Protestant, 189 
Catholic, and seven Jews. Chaplains have been relieved — 
of much of their traditional task of promoting sports, 
movies, shows, and are able to concentrate on their 
purely spiritual ministry. They regret only that serv- 
ices must be conducted in makeshift or temporary build- 
ings instead of permanent chapels, and need to be sup- 
plied with Bibles and service books. 


Lent Has Possibilities 


“UsE Lent to (a) reshape your figure, (b) diet for 
health and radiant looks, (c) perfect your homework 
in good grooming,” suggests a beauty expert in the 
New York Journal and American. “Be up on new 
beauty helps. Shop around for a more flattering lipstick.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JULIUS 


Word Comes through the Rev. J. A. Aasgaard, pres- 
ident of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America 
since 1925, that the exiled Norwegian government in 
London has recently (March 11) contributed £50,000 
to sustain the war-orphaned missions of Norway in 
China, the Cameroons (in Africa), South Africa, Man- 
churia and Madagascar. These missions were cut off 
from home support through the conditions precipitated 
by the Nazi invasion. The £50,000 at the present val- 
uation of the English pound sterling, amounts to 
$200,000, and is to be administered through President 
Aasgaard, who proudly states his belief that this is the 
first time in recorded history that a government has 
financed a church’s foreign missions. Dr. Aasgaard con- 
siders the act a dramatic proof that “the Allied forces 
are fighting for Christianity and democracy.” A heavenly 
blessing indeed the Norwegian missions will count the 
gift; Dr. Aasgaard’s name is the old Scandinavian name 
for “heaven.” 


With the Beginning of Lent Cardinal-Archbishop 
Suhard of Paris brought out of hiding the “crown of 
thorns” for its annual display and veneration at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. This legendary relic, pro- 
claimed as the veritable crown pressed upon the brow 
of the Christ by Pilate’s soldiers, is obscurely credited 
with having been kept in Jerusalem for centuries after 
the crucifixion. Later it was reputed to have been re- 
moved to Constantinople, and then, in 1239, carried off 
by France’s sainted King Louis and deposited, a sacred 
booty, in Paris. In his desire to distribute the power 
and glory of the crown, St. Louis is said to have snipped 
off all the thorns of the crown, and to have sent them 
to other churches throughout Europe for adoration. The 
crown itself remained in Notre Dame for the next 701 
years (until 1940), encased in a magnificent reliquary 
of gold and crystal. The Nazi blitzkrieg of last year 
aroused fears for the security of the priceless relic, so 
Cardinal Suhard had it secretly buried in an obscure 
churchyard in unoccupied France, and entrusted the 
secret of its hiding place to three others. Evidently ‘the 
Cardinal’s fears have been allayed, for the “crown of 
thorns” is out of hiding for its annual Lenten display 
and adoration. 


Delaware’s tempest in a teapot may be said to be over. 
Its week-long flurry proceeded along the usual lines of 
producing a mental and moral color-blindness by calling 
a bothersome law “blue” in order to cause an unthink- 
ing public to see red. The seat of the trouble, ever re- 
current, lies in the continuance of laws upon the statute 
books without sensible adjustment to the changing con- 
ditions of time and people. The attempt of Judge Isaacs 
to introduce a commonsense adjustment by pointing out 
the obvious differences between the conditions of 1740 
and 1940, failed to stabilize the problem, because of the 
dust clouds and the red mist stirred up by wholesale 
arrests. The reasons for the precipitate action were ap- 
parently two-fold: (1) the appeal to intolerance by the 
epithet “blue,” and (2) the underground cross-currents 
of political interests. There had, therefore, to be a repeal 
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to vindicate something or other, yet in the end the legis- 
lature felt compelled to retain a ban on some so-called 
“worldly occupations” which, in course of time, may 
likewise be discovered to be intolerantly “blue.” Then 
the inference will be drawn that some kill-joy form of 
religious narrowness is again responsible. Speaking of 
pernicious intolerance, isn’t it time that consideration 
should be given to the vicious intolerance exercised 
against the right of people with convictions to exercise 
them? 


Tokyo’s famous cherry trees are in grave danger. 
Representative Ichiro Kiyose of Japan’s Lower House 
of Parliament has been urging that the trees should be 
cut down and turned into charcoal by student labor in 
furnaces erected on the school playgrounds. Where is 
the “play” in that? Then the cherry trees are to be 
replaced by fruit trees (Japan’s famous cherries are 
said to be duds)—apple, orange, peach—to be tended 
by neighborhood residents, and cultivated to imerease 
the nation’s food supply. Kiyose has another bright idea 
—to pay all public officials, from Premier Konoye down 
to the last janitor, exactly the same salary, a leveling 
downward, for no janitor can afford to live on a pre- 
mier’s salary! 


Brazil’s half-completed drainage project puts Mus- 
solini’s spectacular job on the Pontine Marshes to shame; 
yet until now the world at large has known little about 
it. In five years, at a cost of $3,500,000, Brazil has been 
reclaiming a tract of land nearly as large as New Jersey 
from jungle-choked swamp. The ten-year project, to be 
completed by 1945 at a cost of $6,000,000, will recover 
6,563 square miles to produce food for 2,000,000 inhab- 
itants; Mussolini’s widely publicized project with the 
Pontine Marshes recovered 1,000 square miles. The 
work has been accomplished by machinery from the 
United States in the hands of Brazilian laborers. Brazil 
is so proud of her achievement that she is looking for- 
ward to repossessing more of her land to use in the near 
future. 


The Local draft boards in southern Florida are having 
a hard time with the resident Seminole Indians. All 
efforts to induce these “original Americans” to fill out 
the questionnaires sent them are met with refusal. The 
immediate cause of difficulty rests with the “medicine 
men,” or religious leaders, of the Seminoles, who have 
consistently influenced the braves to deny the authority 
of the draft boards. The invariable answer given by 
these Seminole objectors is, “Medicine man say no.” 
There is more than a semblance of right on the Seminole 
side. Though the tribes finally submitted to the govern- 
ment’s armed forces, after many years of bitter conflict, 
the Seminoles never swore allegiance to the United 
States, nor took up citizenship. Likewise the govern- 
ment has treated them as wards. Consequently these 
“unreconstructed” Indians feel no obligation to fight the 
battles of the state that keeps them in subjugation by 
superior might. 
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ane a Wetter Ministry 


THE LUTHERAN 


By AspeL Ross WENTZ 


Excerpts from the inaugural address as president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., 
September 25, 1940 


I am convinced that a theological seminary which is 
not connected with a university should emphasize its 
professional character. It should be a graduate profes- 
sional school rather than a professional graduate school. 
Whatever may be the by-products of a theological sem- 
inary its main output goes into the ministry of the 
church. That is why seminaries are maintained. They 
are to provide preachers and pastors for our parishes. 
That is what they are expected to do. That is what they 
are doing. That is what they are best equipped to do, 


by staff, by library, and by other facilities. Let them 
do that one thing above all things else and let them do 
that as well as it can possibly be done. Let us accept 
for our Seminary the clear role of a professional school. 
And let us make it our primary aim to train men to per- 
form a special function in the life of the church, and to 
train them to do that better than ever. Then we shall 
yield in prestige to no graduate school or university. 

There have been no great preachers apart from well- 
furnished minds and there probably never will be any. 
Safe and salutary, leadership in any profession cannot 
be forged without the rigorous exaction of mental dis- 
cipline. Certainly in the Christian ministry good inten- 
tions and deep piety cannotsubstitute for the intellect 
that has been sharpened by thorough education. The 
Seminary will continue to sharpen the intellectual 
powers of the student, but it will direct his thinking 
process not so much to the increase of human knowl- 
edge, the achievement of “frontier thinking,” but rather 
to the intellectual challenge that presents itself in the 
actual work of the ministry. 

We must remind ourselves more clearly than ever 
that our times need leaders who are spiritual-minded, 
devout men, men who have dwelt in the heights with 
God, men who have experienced the truths they pro- 
claim. Without that we might train men to prepare and 
deliver sermons, but we could not train men to preach 
messages. We need preachers today rather than ser- 
monizers. A sermon may be gathered, but a real mes- 
sage that is to be a preachment is not gathered, it is 
given by the heart of God to the heart of the preacher. 
A good sermon might be achieved by diligent study; a 
(Concluded on page 15) 


Architect’s drawing of the new chapel 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Graduate School, Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, recently remodeled by the Women’s Auxiliary 


ie Spirit O the Seminary 


By LUTHER DoTTERER REED 


Excerpts from the inaugural address as president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 4, 1939 


Confessionalism, which recognizes historic continuity 
and appreciates the classic expressions of faith, worship 
and life which are our inheritance, has ever been a con- 
trolling principle. This is something more than mere 
fidelity to things of permanent value in Christian history 
and Lutheran experience. It holds the conviction that 
the faith of the Church is of primary importance; that 
this faith must be confessed before men; and that com- 
mon organization, worship and life can only consistently 
develop upon the basis of common faith. 

Scholarship is indicated in standards of admission and 
work. All of us feel a certain satisfaction in the findings 


of the American Association of Theological Schools, 


which credits the Lutheran Church with having the 
highest percentage of clergymen who are graduates of 
both college and seminary. Scholarly methods, famil- 
jarity with languages, constant reference to sources are 
commonplaces in the regular work of the institution. 

Churchliness has developed liturgical life and con- 
sciousness within the seminary and has emphasized the 
importance of the devotional life of the Church in gen- 
eral. Our whole constituency has been led to appreciate 
the fact that Lutherans are not merely Pietists or Bible 
Christians in a narrow sense, but churchmen; and that 
churchmanship of the right sort contributes significantly 
to the depth and richness of the common Christian ex- 
perience. Another expression of this spirit is recogni- 
tion of the supremacy of the Church in the seminary’s 
life and work. 


Faith is the spirit of an active living trust in God as 
revealed to us in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The Church 
is important not as an organization but as “the Com- 
munion of Saints,’ the Body of Christ, continuing His 
life in the world and demonstrating and proclaiming this 
Gospel. 

Lutheranism is essentially a conception of the Gospel. 
Luther was first of all a believer and confessor, and sec- 
ondarily a reformer. His prophetic, almost apostolic, 
powers penetrated to the heart of the Scriptures and 
proposed a point of view and a principle of interpreta- 
tion which Lutheranism cherishes and expounds. Ad- 
herence to the Lutheran Confessions is simply a mani- 
festation of a deeper loyalty to the Gospel. 

Consecration is not mere mysticism or a purely passive 
view of life as an ideal for vigorous youth. I am calling 
attention to the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Only by supplication and purification can we hope to 
have the indwelling Spirit of God and obtain the spir- 
itual strength we need. “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Mere activity 
and busyness are little worth. What counts is divinely 
directed endeavor within the sphere of our Christian 
vocation. The soul that surrenders self to the Almighty 
Spirit and then throws itself into the struggle of life 
with the ardor and abandon of an athlete in a tourna- 
ment or a soldier in battle is truly consecrated and 
achieves spiritual power. In this paradox is hidden the 
key to the treasury of faith and the armory of God. 
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“We have an Only Child” 


Slow Pace of nine-year-old Daughter 


How start Family Worship 


An Only Child 

We have an only child, a boy of four. I have heard a 
great deal about the handicaps of being an only child. 
Is it true that they become selfish, unable to mingle and 
to take their part, and that they are permanently at a 
disadvantage? I have known “only children” that are 
ahead of others socially and in other ways. I am anxious 
to know the facts. 


Children are great educators of one another. If a 
child lives constantly with adults only, his development 
will certainly be retarded during his early years. The 
apparent social and conversational precocity of a child 
who mingles only with adults is misleading, and in- 
dicates how powerful is the in- 
fluence of environment. The child 
unconsciously takes on the pat- 
terns of behavior of those about 
him. He is not so advanced as he 
appears. Every child needs the 
companionship of children of his 
own age. This is not so hard to 
accomplish. A nursery school 
would be one means, if you live 
neer one and favor that educa- 
tional method. Or he could visit 
frequently in the homes of other 
children. Other children may be invited to your home. 
Parents of only children ought also to cultivate inter- 
ests other than the child. Otherwise he may become the 
only interest and have too much emotion centered on 
him. If children are bound up to parents too tightly in 
emotional ties, it will make it harder for them to achieve 
normal independence as years go by, and to be them- 
selves. See that the “only child” has the opportunities 
indicated and you will not need to worry about him on 
that score. A psychological study of eight or ten years 
ago verified the statements which I have just made. 

It should also be said that even if a child is hindered 
in his early years the handicap will probably be over- 
come in later years if he has the ordinary experiences 
of school and mingling with contemporaries, and is not 
over-protected by his parents. Every child must have a 
chance to live his own life as early as he is able. 


Use a Different Method 

My daughter, who is now nine, is very slow about 
everything she does, whether dressing, eating, getting 
ready for school or performing chores. I cannot remem- 
ber that I was ever so slow-moving. I like to act quickly 
and get things done. I find it difficult to do things in 
company with her, for I am always getting ahead of her. 
She gets along well in school, is well liked, and is agree- 
able; but I am sure she is losing much by being so slow. 
Her father thinks her pace is all right. 


In such situations it is well to make sure that the 
child’s health is all right. It probably is, because of 
some of the things you have said. It is likely that the 


Situations Discussed 
By Earl S. Rudisill 


girl is normally of a slower reaction time than yourself 
and of a different temperament. I believe you are trying 
to do what many parents have tried, that is, to make 
their children what they think they should be, whether 
it is possible or not. Be satisfied with the child’s slower 
tempo; take her as she is. By pressing her to move 
faster you will create an unnatural tension, perhaps you 
have already done so. Let her be natural and approve 
her as she is. She will then live in a natural atmosphere 
and have a chance to be her best. No two of us are alike, 
and we must be ready to allow people to be themselves. 
You imply that her father may be of slower reaction 
time. Perhaps he could do more things with her and 
be of help. At the same time give the girl your support 
and cease trying to force an artificial (for her) speed 
upon her. Of course, you will understand, I am not en- 
couraging carelessness or dawdling on the child’s part, 
or disinterest or neglect on your part. I am suggesting 
a different method. 


Family Worship 

My wife and I feel that we ought to have family wor- 
ship. We ought to have started it long ago. But as the 
children have grown older other interests have taken 
their time and it has seemed more difficult to talk about 
religious things, though we do go to church pretty reg- 
ularly. How can we get started with devotions in our 
home? What is the proper thing to do? Are there any 
books that would help, in addition to the Bible? 


I should suggest that you lead the table conversation 
into the topic of religion and worship toward the close 
of the evening meal. You can state that mother and 
you have talked it over and believe that family worship 
ought to be a part of your home life. Tell the family 
that it will consist of Bible reading, prayer, an explana- 
tion of the verses read, and perhaps poems, hymns and 
something about great Christian men and women. You 
might suggest that from time to time the various mem- 
bers of the family will have some part, and that you 
anticipate that all will enjoy it. Be ready to start in a 
simple way that evening or the following evening. 

“Light for Today” is a little monthly booklet which 
has a worship program for every day of the month, con- 
sisting of a Scripture reference, a very brief devotional 
talk, and a prayer. It costs five cents a copy, or forty 
cents a year. Some congregations furnish it to all fam- 
ilies of the church each month. Ten or more copies to 
one address may be had at the rate of thirty cents a 
year. A new devotional help has just been started. It is 
called “Walk With Me,” and contains a daily worship 
program for three months. It costs twenty cents a year. 
Fifty to ninety-nine copies to one address may be had 
for fifteen cents a year, and a hundred or more at four- 
teen cents a year. There is a book, “The Day’s Wor- 
ship,” which provides daily worship programs for a year. 
It costs seventy-five cents. All these helps may be pur- 
chased from the United Lutheran Publication House 
in Philadelphia. 
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Whose is the Blame? 


Dr. HENRY EINsprucu, Addressing Jews in Baltimore, Md., Deals 
Frankly With Responsibility for the Crucifixion of Jesus 


THe LUTHERAN is in receipt of a manuscript carrying 
the substance of an address which was made to a Jewish 
audience in Baltimore that had assembled in Salem 
Hebrew Lutheran Mission. Dr. Einspruch began his ad- 
dress with the centuries-old query, “Did the Jews kill 
Christ?” He referred to the custom of the modern Jew 
to reply to this query, “No.” He observed: “Even 
Orthodox Jews, who as a rule seek to avoid the subject, 
will insist that the Jews did not do it. It was the 
Romans.” At that point a second question arises: “How, 
then, came the Jews to be charged with the crime?” 
“The answer the Jews make to that,” writes Dr. 
Einspruch, “is to charge the New 
Testament, and particularly the 
Gospel of St. John, with having 
loaded the Jews with the blame.” 

After passing references to 
records in the Jerusalem and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds, to the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth verses 
of the fourth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and to the fact that 
crucifixion was not a Jewish but a 
Roman mode of capital punishment, 
Dr. Einspruch reframed the ques- 
tion as follows: “Now, then, what 
were the causes that led up to the 
tragedy of the death of Jesus?” 
His answer is given as follows: 


For the facts we must turn to the 
historic documents. There we are 
told that Jesus, by His bold preach- 
ing and acts, came into conflict 
with the Temple authorities. In the 
opening chapters of the Gospel of 
John the story is given to us in this graphic setting: 
Jesus, a loyal son of Israel, conscious of His Messianic 
mission, made His way to Jerusalem for the Passover. 
Going into the Temple He was shocked to see that it 
‘had been turned into a business mart. Indignation 
welled up in His heart upon seeing God’s holy place so 
prostituted and defiled by human greed. Calling to 
mind the words of Isaiah of old, who declared that God’s 
Temple was to be “an house of prayer for all nations,” 
He drove out the racketeers, the money changers, the 
cattle hucksters, and all who had turned God’s house 
into a business mart. 

This brought Jesus into open conflict with the 
Boethusean-High Priests, with Annas and Caiaphas. 
Jesus was in their way. He was daily gaining in pop- 
ularity with the Jewish masses and so they determined 
to do away with Him. But is it possible that a High 
Priest of God would sink to such a level? Yes, any- 
thing can be believed about the Annas-Caiaphas com- 
bine. There is a curious street ballad about them pre- 
served for us in the Talmud, which runs as follows: 


“Woe is me, for the house of Boethus: woe is me, for 
their club! 

“Woe is me, for the house of Annas: woe is me, for their 
whisperings! 

“Woe is me, for the house of Kathros (Kantheras): woe 
is me, for their pen! 

“Woe is me, for the house of Ishmael (Ben Phiabi): 
woe is me, for their fist! 

“For they are the High Priests, and their sons the treas- 
urer: their sons-in-law are Temple-officers, and 
their servants beat the people with their staves.” 

—(Pesahim 57a; T. Menahoth XIII 21.) 


Jesus had attacked the institution which had proved 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE—Munkacsy 


so lucrative a gold mine to the priestly hierarchy. To go 
to the hated Gentile, the Roman Pontius Pilate, and 
complain that Jesus was interfering with a Jewish re- 
ligious institution would only have met with contempt; 
hence, a case was trumped up that He was a rebel 
against the empire, against Caesar. False witnesses were 
hired who claimed that they had heard Jesus say He 
was the Jewish King. Jesus did not deny that He was 
the Messiah, the King of Israel. Furthermore, the High 
Priest had a mock court condemn Jesus on religious 
grounds, and when Pilate was unwilling to meddle in a 
purely Jewish squabble he was charged with being par- 
tial to one who had declared Himself a king, and so 
inimical to the interests of Caesar. When Pilate finally 
asked whether they were willing that he crucify the 
Jewish king the mob of the Boethusean High Priests 
shouted: “We have no king but Caesar!” Pilate, then, 
under duress of the Jewish authorities, sentenced Jesus 
to die on a Roman cross. This is history. 

Now to return to the question: Did the Jews kill 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Among Ourselves --: 


New Education for Old? 


Tue visitor walked into a fourth grade classroom. 
The children were busily working. Some were reading 
at the library table; some were writing at their desks; 
some had spread newspapers on the floor and were 
making clay models of the Parthenon. Still others were 
painting at easels near the window; all seemed inter- 
ested in their tasks. 

The visitor stopped. The child looked up with a 
happy smile. 

“What are you painting?” asked the visitor. 

“The man in the long white robe,” answered the young 
artist, “is Aristotle making the first encyclopedia.” 

The visitor gave a little gasp and walked on. She 
walked over to the corner where the teacher was play- 
ing a spelling game with some of the slower members 
of the class. She caused herself to walk out into the hall. 

“I didn’t know Aristotle was the first encyclopedia 
maker,” said the guest. 

“Neither did I,” laughed the teacher, “until Polly 
told me. That is one of the nice things about Progres- 
sive Education. The teacher is never afraid to say to the 
class, ‘I didn’t know that. I am glad to learn it.’” 

“Then how do you make them respect your opinion 
on matters where your ideas and theirs clash? How do 
you maintain discipline?” 

“They trust my honesty. If I am not sure, I say so. 
They obey me not because they fear my hickory stick, 
but because they love me and I love them.” 

“Tt is all very different from my school days,” sighed 
the guest. 

“Of course it is. There is a world of difference be- 
tween control and self-control,” the teacher replied. 
“And to be perfectly honest, the picture is not always 
as ideal as you see it right now. Both the principal and 
the teachers in our school recognize the dangers in our 
method. There is a strong temptation for the children to 
fritter away valuable time and to miss out on the essen- 
tials while they get lots of frills. We are constantly 
checking up on our pupils and on our methods.” 

“T don’t know,” said the visitor as she took her de- 
parture, “it is very different.” 

Ten years after the incident I have just described, the 
discussion is still on. Some people see in Progressive 
Education the hope of a new world. Others see it ag- 
gravating the woes which beset us at present. 

Few parents, and fewer Sunday school teachers, have 
any voice in deciding what methods shall be used in 
teaching our children. The decision is turned over to 
school boards and superintendents. Yet their decision 
must affect the teaching methods used in our church 
schools. 

At one time I tried to used progressive methods with 
a group of children who were used to formal methods 
in the public school. I got nowhere fast. They thought 
I was an easy mark and they did nothing but fool till I 
reverted to the method they were used to. 

On the other hand, I once tried to use formal methods 
on a class who were accustomed to freedom and respon- 
sibility in the public school. That was worse. 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Unless the teacher in the church school is a very 
exceptional person, her first step in teaching a class will 
be to find out with what methods her pupils are familiar. 
In that way she can make use of the habits which are 
already established and concentrate on developing 
Christian character. She will be free to teach religion 
in the way the pupils are used to learning other things, 
and they will not be required to develop new thought- 
ways in order to follow her. 

If she does that, who cares whether the method be 
new or old? Like women’s fashions, educational meth- 
ods go in circles. The newer they are, the more likely 
they are to resemble those of very early days. 

Our task is not to quibble over theories, but to take 
the habits of our pupils and use them as the gateways 
to a broader and fuller life. 


Feminine Logic 


A GRouP of women were debating the possibility of 
the United States being involved in the war. One of 
the group was staunchly maintaining that all war was 
wrong. 

“What would you do if a burglar were coming in your 
door?” asked her opponent. “Would you let’ him rob 
you?” 

“There!” cried the first woman in triumph. “I knew 
we couldn’t get through the discussion without the good 
old burglar story. But I’m ready. That is only a hypo- 
thetical burglar, and I’ve looked at my hypothetical 
door and there is no hypothetical burglar coming into 
my house!” 

Perhaps the argument would not convince a group of 
men, but any woman would understand it. Every 
woman knows that some things are and some things are 
not; and that if you are going to let yourself be over- 
come because the other side has a logical argument, you 
are sunk, 

In my college years, Argumentation, note the capital 
“A,” was a required but detested course. We learned 
the difference between inductive and deductive reason- 
ing. We became expert at picking out the fallacy of an 
argument. In the classroom, we could be as logical as 
you please. But when, in the privacy of our rooms, we 
really took the world apart to see what made it tick, 
and put it together again on new and better lines, fem- 
inine logic prevailed. 

For instance, there was one time when we almost 
came to blows over the subject of race equality. Those 
who would ignore race barriers took such a superior 
tone to the girls who were somewhat less enlightened, 
that relations became more than a little strained. My 
roommate finally relieved the situation by buying a col- 
ored doll that she called “Rachel Problem.” A few 
days of Rachel’s society and the ruffled feelings calmed 
and friendliness was restored. 

Perhaps we have never figured it out, but we all know 


that there comes a time when words are useless to settle 


things. Christian women usually are more expert at 
stopping arguments than at winning them. That is where 
we find our feminine logic indispensable. 
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Minister's Wife ... . Birds, Food and the Future 
The Rev. Mr. Lathrop Talks About God’s Gifts 


“MortHeEr!” called Joan, excitedly, “there’s a cardinal 
in the top of the maple tree.” 

I heard the joyful confidence of his whistle before I 
saw him, a speck of flame color against the blue spring 

sky. Of all the birds he is my favorite. Summer or 
winter, the Lathrop family is never too busy to stop 
and look whenever they hear him call. 

This time he was perched in the very tip-top of the 
high sugar maple. He looked like a gay flower on the 
end of a long green stem. His head thrown back, he 
“was pouring out his happiness to the universe. 

Joan laughed. “He stays around all winter, but I 
think he is glad spring is almost here.” 

“Who? Me?” said Mark sticking his head in the door 
at that moment. 

“No, smarty, the cardinal,” retorted Joan. 

“Say, he’s really giving out, isn’t he?” Mark said. “I 
wonder what he has to feel so happy about. You 
wouldn’t sing like that if you had to live on bugs and 
berries, without a roof over your head.” 

“T guess I wouldn’t,” said Joan, “but neither would 
you.” \ 

“Then come to lunch, both of you,” I smiled. “Joan, 
you run tell daddy we are ready, while Mark helps me 
put things on the table. I promise to give you a better 
lunch than Mr. Cardinal will get.” 

“T guess he wouldn’t want vegetable soup, anyhow,” 
said Mark as he balanced a bowl with great care. “It 
would burn his bill, I guess. I wouldn’t want soup if I 
had to eat with my nose.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “he probably prefers his own diet.” 

Just then Joan and Jerry appeared. Mark, with his 
characteristic desire to instruct the rest of the family, 
explained to his father that after all a bird’s diet suits 
a bird, while a different diet suits human beings. 

“In other words, ‘Thou openest-thy hand and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing,” said Jerry. 

Mark agreed, but his mind was on other things by 
that time. A nine-year-old picks up his theology in 
very small bites. 

After the children had left for school, I turned to 
_ Jerry. “When you~teach the children things like that 
don’t you ever worry what you will say if they should 
suddenly ask you, ‘But what about the people who don’t 
get enough to eat? Why doesn’t God feed them?’”’ 

“Of course, I don’t worry about that. Do you think 
I could possibly teach them that God is the source of all 
their blessings, if I hadn’t settled those other questions 
in my own mind? What sort of hypocrite do you think 
you married?” 

“Well,” I challenged, “what will you say when they ask 
those questions? The thought of people starving when 
we have plenty hurts. It is so unfair, for many of them 
are as good Christians as we are—better than I am.” 

“You are doing what so many people do,” said my 
husband.’ “You are blaming God for what is the con- 
sequence of man’s sin. God has given enough for all His 
people, but by our selfishness we have brought about 
the conditions that are so unfair today.” 


“Then why doesn’t God interfere? I know that if I 
left enough food in the house for Mark and Joan and 
one of them took it all, I would do something about it.” 

“Why are you so sure God won’t?” Jerry asked. 
“Don’t forget what a little piece of eternity we are 
looking at. We can’t expect to get the whole picture 
clear in one generation.” 

“Words,” I sniffed. “Whenever you can’t explain a 
thing, you say we can’t expect to understand.” 

“Do I?” he laughed. “Perhaps that is because I don’t 
like to be too sure of explanations that are my own and 
likely to be fallible. In my own mind, I have some pretty 
definite explanations that I don’t bring out because they 
are only footnotes to things I am absolutely sure of. 

“We spoke of man’s sin and God’s doing something 
about it,” he went on. “It is my conviction that America 
is being punished right now for leaving her spiritual 
house unswept and ungarnished after the last war. We 
returned to normalcy when we should have been ‘pray- 
ing for worlds to mend, making earth better.’ ” 

“Have you lost your mind?” I gasped. “What are you 
talking about?” 

“Don’t you remember Alfred Noyes’ poem, ‘The Vic- 
tory Dance’? It is the most bitter comment on our post- 
war conduct. He doesn’t mince words as he describes 
the way the world turned its back on the idealism of the 
war slogans and returned to the flesh pots.” 

“T remember now,” I assented. “Something about 
shadows of dead men standing by the wall, watching 
the fun of the Victory Ball. He hands the women sev- 
eral bouquets, too, if I remember correctly. But what 
do you mean, America is being punished? Do you think 
we are going into this war?” 

“Whether we send our boys into it or not, we have 
been led step by step into a war economy that is bound 
to have various results. But what I was really thinking 
of is the materialistic philosophy that has grown up 
among us and that will surely strangle us if we don’t 
turn back soon.” 

The telephone rang. 

“End of round one,” I laughed. “You answer while I 
think over your prophecy.” 

“Not prophecy, common sense,” was his retort. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Man raises towers toward 
the sky. 

They glisten brightly in the 
light. 

But only love can keep them 
high— 

Hate sends them tumbling 
left and right. 
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Saered Se fences 


Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek and riding 
Matthew 21:5 


upon an ass. 


“Ride on! Ride on in majesty! 

In lowly pomp, ride on to die! 

O Christ, Thy triumphs now begin 

O’er captive death and conquered sin.”—Henry H. Milman. 


Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest. Matthew 21: 9 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ Name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.”—Edward Perronet. 


And many spread their garments upon the way; and 
others branches, which they had cut from the fields. 
Mark 11: 8 


“All we have to offer, 
All we hope to be, 
Body, soul and spirit, 
All we yield to Thee.”—Godfrey Thring. 


And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept 
Luke 19: 41 


over it. 


“In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths which hide the lures of greed 
We catch the vision of Thy tears.”—Frank M. North. 


And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city 
was stirred, saying, Who is this P Matthew 21; 10 


“Who is this—a Man of Sorrows, 
Walking sadly life’s hard way, 
Homeless, weary, sighing, weeping, 

Over sin and Satan’s way? 


He is God from everlasting, 
And to everlasting, God.”—W. W. How. 


The word of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness, but unto us who are saved it is the power of God. 


I Corinthians 1: 17 


“The cross of Christ is the world’s eternal plus.” 
—O. F. Blackwelder. 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
John 12: 32 


men unto myself. 
“Give us an ever-living faith 
To gaze beyond the things we see, 
And in the mystery of Thy death 
Draw us and all men unto Thee.”—W. W. How. 
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Horses and chariots, symbols of warfare, were for- 
bidden by Jehovah. Solomon broke away from the re- 
striction and ran wild with fast horses. His father, 
David, rode a mule. Donkeys were the approved means 
of travel and burden-bearing. Jesus, of David’s royal 
line, rode into the ancient capital on a donkey. In 
humility He came as “the Prince of Peace.” 


“Hurrah for the president!” “Long live the king!” 
“Hail, leader!” are national echoes of the ancient 
“Hosanna!” “God save the Messiah!” More truly, “The 
Messiah saves!” Little did the multitude crowding about 
Jesus—or do the million since—realize the meaning of 
that “Salvation!” Great leaders are needed today, but 
the Messiah only can save the world permanently. 


Sir Walter Raleigh gallantly took off his costly cloak 
and placed it over a mud-hole in the path of Queen 
Elizabeth. “Gallantry” is often the expression of a 
groveling spirit. seeking favors. In true humility and 
devotion, may we not only spread our “garments” and 
offer our gifts, but dedicate our “body, soul and spirit” 
to Jesus, our God and Friend. 


I saw a strong man weep bitter tears. Nothing childish 
or effeminate was in him; his soul was torn inwardly. 
The shortest verse in the Bible is, “Jesus wept”; but it 
is packed with pathos, as He felt with Mary and Martha 
the loss of their brother Lazarus. A different word is 
used for the weeping of Jesus when He stopped the 
Palm Sunday procession at the hill overlooking Jeru- 
salem and “wept” over its impending doom. 


He did not appear in “Who’s Who” of the social reg- 
ister or the list of the world’s renowned. He was a vil- 
lage carpenter, and refused honor and position from 
men. Yet such crowds and wild enthusiasm had never 
surrounded any other man. Who is this new Man, com- 
ing without sword or pen or pennant and “walking sadly 
life’s hard way”? “Man of Sorrows,” “Son of God.” 


Someone said, “Give me the proper leverage, and I 
will move the universe.” That lever is the Cross. Its 
preaching works the seemingly impossible. The apostles 
and countless others have used it as the mighty fulcrum 
by which to move millions. The vain nothingness and 
subtracting minus in our lives may be transformed into 
spiritual positiveness through the Cross of Jesus, God’s 
“plus.” 


A giant steel magnet reached down by a crane and 
picked up masses of iron in the yard at the steel mill. 
It looked as easy as a little horseshoe magnet picking 
up needles. An invisible force, as by magic, “draws all 
men unto” Jesus, the Master-Magnet of souls. It is the 
power of His Love, which works mightily in men’s 
hearts. 


) 
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Man's Mark (X) 


Tue little child, with pencil or chalk, delights to make 
its mark on paper, fence, or wall. From childhood’s first 
scribbling to age’s last scrawling lines, man is tracing 
his destiny. In crude hieroglyphics or finished literature, 
the hand writes at the mind’s dictation. The culmina- 
tion is in man’s signature, by which is attested the 
thought or will set forth in the lines thereby subscribed. 
Even the most illiterate can underwrite a trifling mes- 
sage or a legal document, by the making of an X. 

As man expresses with letters the intent, so he talks 
with numbers the extent of his thought and will. Each 
letter and figure is a mark or sign. The multiplication 
of both words and numbers is underwritten, or signified, 
by the X mark. From earliest youth, there is the craving 
to multiply in size of body, and in accumulation of 
things owned and enjoyed. Every normal, ambitious 
man would, figuratively, “make his mark.” 


Multiplication Misleading 


MULTIPLICATION in things material is a misleading 
conception. A dollar cannot be multiplied; “invested,” 
it may get returns of other dollars, but the original coin 
remains the same. Dollars attracted to it are subtrac- 
tions from other ownership. It is only a transfer, usually 
from the less fortunate to the so-called “successful.” 
True multiplication must involve some active principle, 
be it in the realm of microscopic organism or in higher 
human life. Nothing material can enlarge itself. It is 
only when life, mind, or spirit lays hold on matter and 
transforms it into new uses that multiplication is pos- 
sible. The grain of wheat does not multiply into a sheaf 
save as the life within the material shell lays hold on 
the soil and atmosphere attracted to and appropriated 
by it. The process is thus one of subtraction from forms 
of soil and atmosphere and addition to new forms and 
uses. The multiplication of wheat is, conversely, a 
process of division from the material contributing 
vicariously to that increase. 

Thus man’s boosted multiplication, in things material, 
is but a figment; he cannot create or multiply matter but 
only transform and divide. In our national strength we 
“multiply” instruments of war into vast quantities and 
make America the “arsenal for world democracy”; but 
the multiplication process is in reality a transfer to war 
industries of materials otherwise usable for peaceful 
pursuits, and an ultimate transfer back into costs to be 
met by increased taxation. The real multiplication is in 
the widening of the national outlook and sympathy, and 
in the expansion of national ideals and life. As with 
the nation, so with the individual, the X mark is the 
sign which has value only when man, as the living factor, 
multiplies himself in the enlargement of his spirit and 
utilizes his body and all upon which he lays hold mate- 
rially as aids to his higher development. And even then 
the X mark represents, as in the algebraic sign, an “un- 
known quantity.” 


God's Mark ‘t? 


Gop’s mark is the sign of the cross. In the law of 
gravity the Creator has fixed the perpendicular line; the 
horizontal crosses it as its natural offset and balance. 
The tree lifts its head upwards and stretches its limbs 
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outwards, making God’s sign of the cross. Man takes 
the plumb-line, crosses it with the level, and places the 
uprights and the beams for his buildings. The circle is 
the crown of his achievements that weaves beauty and 
finish to his skeleton works erected by the sign of the 
cross. 

At Sinai, Jehovah let down the plumb-line of the 
Moral Law for man’s guidance upward in righteousness. 
At Calvary, the Law, with Justice, was crossed by Love, 
with Mercy, making the sign of the Cross. By that sign, 
with outstretched arms, the Son of God invites to Him- 
self all builders of a new order of men redeemed. The 
halo about that Cross is its encircling crown of glory. 

It was perhaps that sign of the cross which God caused 
to be placed upon Cain, the first murderer, bespeaking 
mercy for him. Jehovah said: “Whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And 
Jehovah appointed a sign (A. V., mark) for Cain, lest 
any finding him should smite him” (Genesis 4: 15). 
Contrary to the popular conception, this mark was not 
to brand him as a criminal but to save him from capital 
punishment. Mercy thus early crossed the line of 
Justice. 

When the first-born of Israel were saved from death, 
the angel “passed over” every home where was placed 
the blood of a lamb. On the upright posts and the hori- 
zontal lintel was the saving sign of the cross, marked 
with blood. 

In Ezekiel 9: 4-6, there is pictured God’s sign, fig- 
uratively placed upon the foreheads of such inhabitants 
of Jerusalem who grieved over “the abominations” in 
the city. To the destroyer, Jehovah said: “Come not 
near any man upon whom is the mark: and,” he adds 
significantly, “begin at my sanctuary.” 


A Living Sign 

Gop’s saving sign, given to patriarch, lawgiver, and 
prophet, was re-written in the Blood of His Lamb. 

The cross of nature is the emblem of the Creator; the 
Cross of grace, of the Re-Creator. It is the mark and 
signature of Jesus Christ, Who underwrites man’s sal- 
vation and seals with blood the New Covenant of God. 

In that Cross of Christ we rejoice. “Far be it from me 
to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Galatians 6: 14). But glorying in that cross and the 
salvation it wrought is not enough; it should be to us a 
living ensign. As St. Paul testified: “I have branded on 
my body the marks of Jesus” (Galatians 6: 14). The 
sign made by man may be vain, but the sign of God, 
in Jesus Christ is the “power of God unto salvation to 
every one who believes.” 

Victory is signified by that sign of the Cross. Its 
hard, straight lines are enwreathed with a crown. Holy 
Week is ushered in by Palm Sunday. The Bearer of 
the holy cross is the King, Who lifts before increasing 
multitudes the ensign of final triumph. The Way of the 
Cross is through Gethsemane and Golgotha; but it leads 
out to the hilltops of glory. The triumphal procession is 
not to Jerusalem and earthly empire, but to the New 
Jerusalem and Kingdom.of Heaven, where awaits “the 
crown of righteousness,” “of eternal life.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


YOUTH’S HIGH DAY IN THE CHURCH 

Next Sunday, April 6, is for the Lutheran churches 
in North America peculiarly and doubly hallowed. Its 
commemoration of that first day of the week on which 
Jesus accepted a regal reception in Jerusalem is a dis- 
tinction. Only once did He deliberately and unmistak- 
ably permit the strewing of palm branches and the 
shouts of Hosannas to occur unrebuked by Him. But a 
custom we Lutherans in America hold in high esteem 
is the use of this day of the Master’s public entry into 
His city as the time each year for public confession of 
faith in Him by young people. On Palm Sunday the 
rite of confirmation is administered, and the youths who 
have been under instruction and who are the church 
of coming days announce their discipleship. No period 
of worship in the year surpasses in holiness that one 
in which the people in hundreds of congregations “ac- 
knowledge and receive these your fellow members as 
your brethren and heirs with you in Christ Jesus.” 


The climax of the rite of confirmation consists in lay- 
ing on the head of the confirmand the hand of the pastor 
and the pronouncement by him (the pastor) of the 
blessing-laden words, ‘““The Father in Heaven, for Jesus’ 
sake, renew and increase in thee the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, to thy strengthening in faith, to thy growth in 
grace, to thy patience in suffering, and to the blessed 
hope of everlasting life.” In formulating this votum, the 
Church employs the style used in its benedictions. The 
verbs renew and increase and the four-part statement 
of objectives, one notes, are the combination of blessing 
promised, authority vested in the Church’s commission 
to proclaim grace, and the sustaining hope of which full 
realization comes only in life eternal. 


THE NATION AND ITS PERSONS 

WE suggest to our readers that the evangelists in their 
narration of what took place in Jerusalem in the final 
visit of Jesus to that sinning city refer to Jewry in what 
might be called a corporate way and also to the indi- 
viduals of whom the nation consisted at the time of 
their Lord’s visitation. 

It is the city and the chosen people as a group that 
are addressed in the lament of their Messiah when He 
beheld the city and “wept over it.” It is not irreverent 
to imagine what would be in His mind as he foresaw 
the crumbling of walls and the return to rubbish of 
palaces and synagogues because the institutions of re- 
ligion had become corrupted and rebellious. “The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat,” He told the 
disciples, but they were blind leaders of the blind. 

Individual attitudes toward Him are also described. 
For example, some of the Pharisees, having observed 
the welcome given Him by the multitude as He passed 
through the streets to enter the temple, said to Him, 
“Master, rebuke Thy disciples.” He replied, “If these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.” 

It is proper to observe that the penalties of group 
transgressions fall upon the group and destroy its cor- 
porate articulations. The city which was the pride of 
the Jewish people in Jesus’ day was later so completely 
destroyed as to be for a long time uninhabited. Be- 


sieged by Roman armies in the years A. D. 70 and A. D. 
130, it ceased to exist until it was rehabilitated by the 
favor of Christians of the fourth century. To the extent 
that its institutions had values for its citizens, all suf- 
fered famine, disease, and the vengeance of Roman 
invaders. 

But the distribution of individual grace was not 
thereby interrupted. The poor had the gospel preached 
to them and as many as believed were born again and 
became the inheritors of the New Jerusalem. Many of 
them by flight escaped the horrors of the terrible sieges 
which Roman armies applied. But many who perished 
physically survived spiritually. 


JUSTICE HOLMES DISLIKED REALISM 

PARAGRAPHS in a review of a recent book containing 
correspondence of the late Justice Holmes caught our 
attention because it expresses the convictions of that 
distinguished jurist on what are.“realities” in our daily 
lives. He was commenting to a friend on a prevalent 
form of literature which dealt with crime, vice, and evil 
practices and which apologized for itself by claiming to 
be descriptive of “real life.” We quote: 

“He was unimpressed with contemporary realism, and 
wondered ‘that the illusion that one is more real if one 
evokes sordid situations and bad smells than if one invites 
one’s readers to fresh air and agreeable and even noble 
people.’ Not the least revealing of his literary judgments was 
that dismissing such ‘immortals’ as Ruskin, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son and Browning, and adding that ‘the only firebrand of 
my youth that burns to me as brightly as ever is Emerson.’ ” 

Justice Holmes could have been a great literary critic, 
comments the reviewer above quoted. He was an 
omnivorous reader, we paraphrase, but he found noth- 
ing to admire in the books and periodicals that carried 
the nauseous and noxious stories of an underworld. We 
are guessing that the sewers of Paris suggested by their 
location and contents that phrase. 

No one would deny that sins are committed and that 
there are “lower strata” of society whose characteristics 
are revealed to those whose duty it is to curb crime, to 
punish and, if possible, to reform evildoers, and to pro- 
tect public and private life from the contaminations of 
evil. But when such vices are paraded as the true char- 
acteristics of men and women, while the good they do 
is defined as unreal or hypocritical, their writers spread 
a poison by their literary products. 

The scope of reality is often falsely limited to what is 
tangible; that is, to what is material. Thereby those 
activities of men and women that are spiritual in their 
nature are made to seem imagined and unreliable. Thus 
people often fail to classify the phenomena of religion 
among the realities of life. This is more commonly done 
by denying existence to unselfish motives and deeds 
done in order to please God, or in response to our Lord’s 
love to us while we were yet in our sins. 

The greatest error of all is due to the blindness of the 
erring human creature, when he refuses to believe that 
there is such infinite love as will impel the Father to 
send His only begotten Son to suffer for the sins of the 
world. Thus infinite realism is denied existence, and 
the sacrifice of Calvary is not appropriated by those in 
whose behalf it was made. 


April 2, 1941 


TRAINING CAMPS AND CHAPLAINS 


AN announcement, claimed to be reliably official, 
stated on March 17 that by the end of June the men 
constituting the military forces of the United States 
would number 1,400,000. Were they located in one com- 
munity, their number would give them number six 
place in the list of American cities. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles are above 
1,400,000 in population. If one were to estimate the 
percentage of the nation’s entire 130,000,000 people who 
by kinship or employment are related to current mil- 
itary preparations, we would guess that at least one- 
tenth of all inhabitants of the United States are affected 
by this action of the American government. 

Certainly the withdrawal of a million and more 
young men from their normal community relationships 
to those required for military training creates a huge 
and extraordinary undertaking for the church. The 
“Directory of Military Camps and Lutheran Chaplains,” 
issued as of February 28, 1941, lists about 120 locations 
to which men have gone or will go for preparatory ex- 
ercises. To these centers seventy Lutheran clergymen 
have already been assigned to service as chaplains. 
Under the title of “Key Pastor in Adjacent Community” 
forty-six additional ministers are named. The list is not 
yet completed, and we have not proceeded far enough 
in auxiliary activities to permit more than mention of 
provisions for the entertainment of men on leave from 
their cantonments. If active warfare continues beyond 
the enlistment year of men called to the colors, a second 
draft of clergymen may occur. The church is confronted 
with an extension to its ministry for which it has had no 
reason to prepare. 

With sincere regret the church recognized the nation’s 
adoption of active, large-scale military training, but the 
obligation to go with its members was promptly recog- 
nized and accepted. A chaplain’s work is always a spe- 
cialized type of the Christian ministry; necessarily it is 
adapted to the life and activities in a military can- 
tonment. 

Similarly and proportionately the “parishioners” of 
the chaplain have a way of life that is not that of the 
civilian. Barracks are not homes. The routine of drill, 
the formalities of military discipline, and the absence 
of such social activities as are customary in normal com- 
munities have reactions of their own sort. Much depends 
upon the chaplain, who must adapt his activities to an 
environment not contemplated in his theological training 
and not of the church’s making. 

The third factor in this abnormal situation is the 
church. Perhaps one should call it the field of the folk 
back home. The morale of the chaplain is greatly 
affected by the interest shown in him and in his work 
by his fellow believers. Several years ago the editor of 
Tue LutHEeRAN heard from an experienced and sincere 
chaplain the description of his sense of isolation from 
the church’s ministry. Something similar can happen 
to the soldier whose pastor and congregation are care- 
less about keeping in touch with him by letters, bul- 
letins, and expressions of the regard in which he is held. 
On the basis of conversations and of communications 
from Drs. Krumbholz and Ylvisaker, we remind U. L. 
C. A. pastors and congregations to maintain*close con- 
tacts with trainees by every available way. The clearing 
house of information is National Lutheran Council, 39 
East 35th Street, New York. ; 
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TOWARD A BETTER MINISTRY 
(Concluded from page 6) 
real preachment is that and more too; it is the product 
of diligent study plus timeless insights by a radiant 
personality. 

The minister of tomorrow needs to know his Bible 
better than any other book. That has long been recog- 
nized in theory. A clearer sense of our professional 
function would make it more concrete in our practical 
program of seminary work. 

If our Protestant Christianity is to recover its religious 
vitality and manifest a greater dynamic for the regen- 
eration of society, it must divorce itself from the moral 
temper of the age. It must have the courage to set up 
and maintain a certain tension between the Christian 
religion and the civilization in which it functions. Such 
a state of tension between the church and society can 
be attained only as our pulpits recover a strong Biblical 
tone. 


WHOSE IS THE BLAME? 
(Continued from page 9) 
Christ? This depends on whether the Boethusean High 
Priests were the representatives of the Jews, and 
whether what they did on that fatal day can be laid to 
the charge of the entire Jewish people. 

I am addressing myself to those who shout the loud- 
est that Jews as such did not crucify Jesus. May we 
therefore submit the following: Are we ready and will- 
ing to disavow the action of the Boethusean High Priests, 
the Annas and Caiaphas clique? Are we ready to grant 
that in that fatal Passover week 1900 years ago, a 
flagrant violation and miscarriage of justice took place 
in Israel against Jesus? If we are not, then we must 
bear on our conscience the onus of the injustice crowned 
by wrong. There are Jews like Adolph Danziger who 
courageously admit that in the case of Jesus every rule 
of the Torah was trampled under foot, and who insist 
that reparation, vindication and expiation be made, that 
justice perish not from the earth. 

* * * 

In a larger sense the death of Jesus was not an ac- 
cident; the greed of the mercenary priests and the 
vacillation of Pontius Pilate, the Roman, were merely 
incidental to it. The New Testament teaches that the 
death of Christ was a divine act, that His death was 
sacrificial; and the intelligent follower of Jesus, be he 
Jew or Gentile, does not shift the blame on the shoulders 
of Jews, but assumes equal responsibility for the tragedy 
that took place on Golgotha’s hill. There is a Christian 
litany, or penitential piyut, which runs: 

“Who was the guilty? Who brought this upon Thee? 
Alas my treason, Jesus, hath undone Thee. 
*T was I, Lord Jesus, I it was denied Thee: 
I crucified Thee.” 

The cleavage of the centuries can be bridged. The 
misunderstandings and the hates which have kept Jew 
and Gentile apart can be removed by a common ac- 
knowledgment that in the person of the High Priest our 
people were led into a fatal act, and through Pontius 
Pilate and the Roman soldiery the whole Gentile world 
became sharers in the immolation of Christ. We are. 
both equally guilty, Jew and Gentile, and have need to 
smite our breast and cry for the forgiveness of God. 
He will not reject us. A broken and a contrite heart 
God will not despise (Psalm 51: 17). 
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Our Living Christ 


Jesus Shows Himself Alive by Many Proofs 
By D. Burt Smith 
Luke 24: 13-17, 25-35. The Sunday School Lesson for April 13 


CRUCIFIXION, death, burial—so closed 
Christ’s ministry on earth. Any on- 
lookers would have turned away and 
said, “That is the end of this much- 
discussed Jesus of Nazareth.” His dis- 
ciples must have felt that He was gone 
from them forever; at least they must 
have feared that they would hence- 
forth be thrown on their own, and that 
whatever work they tried to do to keep 
His name from fading from their own 
and others’ minds must be by their 
own strength and according to their 
own planning. His foes must have 
folded their hands in complete satisfac- 
tion, for had they not put an end to 
His disturbing words and stopped His 
crowd-attracting works? 

But Easter comes along annually 
with a remarkable story of His resur- 
rection. Though dead, He came to life 
again. This astonishing fact was well 
attested by witnesses who could not 
have been mistaken. Friends and foes 
were convinced that the same Jesus 
Whose body was buried in Joseph’s 
new tomb had in some way returned 
to life and given such proofs of His 
identity as could not be disputed. This 
Easter occurs a long time after the first 
Easter, but it has the same cheering 
truth to declare. A Christian world 
rejoices in the fact of a living Christ, 
Who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Seeing and Not Knowing 

Two men going to Emmaus on the 
evening of the first Easter were dis- 
cussing the report that Jesus had been 
seen alive. These men were disciples 
of Jesus, though not listed among the 
twelve. Their chief concern was this 
report. They talked about it as they 
walked along the way. Something about 
it all made them noticeably downcast. 
They were so absorbed that they took 
little note of persons on the road. They 
were trying to fathom the mystery, or 
explain the event; but it was too deep 
for them. 

Jesus walked the same road in the 
same direction and went with them. 
His presence did not bother them; He 
was scarcely noticed. He was there in 
recognizable form, but they did not 
know Him. They were seeing Him but 
not knowing Him. The explanation is 
that their eyes were holden; they were 
not supposed to recognize Him; ap- 
parently this was all according to His 
plan. He talked with them, but His 
voice did not reveal Him to them as 
the Christ. They were with Jesus, 
walking with Him, seeing Him, and 


talking with Him but not knowing Him. 
Here they were, utterly desiring to be 
sure that the report of the women that 
they had seen Him was indeed true. 
Yet, when the opportunity was theirs 
to see and know Jesus, they only saw 
Him. They were missing what they 
most wanted to be sure about. The 
proof was with them, but they did not 
recognize it as such. 


Seeing and Knowing 


This is a better state—better to see 


and know than to see and not know. It 
takes more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance, or an ability to say, “I see Jesus,” 
while failing to know Him. You may 
see the greatest person of this age 
walking on the street and fail to recog- 
nize him. This was what happened to 
the two walking toward Emmaus. Later 
they realized how much they had 
missed by failing to know Him. 

It was Jesus Who revealed the truth 
to them concerning His identity; He let 
them know that He was the Christ; He 
removed all doubt about the depend- 
ableness of the women’s report. Great 
experiences came to them with the 
knowing of Jesus. Jesus had not 
changed as He walked with them. He 
was the same Jesus when in their house 
breaking bread with them that He was 
when He walked and talked with them. 
It was their failure to know Him, and 
their coming to know Him that wrought 
the whole change. He showed Himself, 
and their eyes were opened. It was 
what was done for them that let them 
know Jesus as well as see Him. While 
merely seeing Him they were not 
blessed; it was seeing Him and know- 
ing Him that blessed them. 


Knowing and Telling 

This is the practical exhortation that 
comes to the Christian in the Easter 
message. He is to see and know Jesus 
and then go forth to tell about Him. 
This was the climax of experience for 
these two Emmaus-bound disciples. 
When they decided to hurry back to 
Jerusalem to share their rich experi- 
ence with men who were still doubting 
if the reported resurrection could be 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 7 to 13 


M. The Empty Tomb. Matthew 28: 1-6. 

T. Peter Comes to the Tomb. Luke 24: 8-12. 
W. On the Way to Emmaus. Luke 24: 13-17. 
Th. The Sadness of Cleopas. Luke 24: 18-24. 
F. From Gleom to Joy. Luke 24: 25-35. 

Sat. Victory Over the Grave. I Cor. 15: 50-58. 
S. Delivered From Death. Psalm 16: 1-11. 
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true they turned missionary. They be- 
came an example for all believers. They 
wanted to tell what they knew. They 
were sure they had seen Jesus and had 
learned from Him the truth of His res- 
urrection. He did not order them to go 
and tell anybody, but the immediate 
impulse of seeing and knowing Him was 
to go forth to tell others that Jesus was 
alive. Their journey was taxing but 
could not be delayed. They were un- 
der no direct obligation to the waiting 
disciples in Jerusalem. If they never 
mentioned their experience to a soul 
they would save themselves consider- 
able trouble and no question would be 
raised concerning their loyalty. They 
could have their own way about the 
whole matter. But they knew Jesus 
was alive, and they must spread the 
good news. Their reaction became the 
standard for all Christians. What we 
see and know of Jesus we must pass on 
as good news. 

To know the living Christ, to appre- 
ciate what He means to us—what else 
can we do but hasten to testify for Him, 
declaring that our zeal is justified be- 
cause we have seen and known Him. 


QUEST FOR RECOGNI- 
TION 


TuHink of this quest in two ways: 
First, it is Jesus’ quest to be recog- 
nized, and second, it is the Christian’s 
quest to have the world recognize Him. 

Why did Jesus join the two en route 
to Emmaus, unless it was to have them 
recognize Him? Were not all His ap- 
pearances after His resurrection His 
quest for recognition? He wanted this 
recognition so that believers would be 
sure, and thus able to be persuasive 
spokesmen, bearing witness for Him. 
Jesus was not seeking self-praise, or 
putting His disciples in an embarrassing 
position, so He could say to them: “I 
told you so; I said I would be raised 
up on the third day, but you were slow 
to believe.” Jesus’ quest for recogni- 
tion was for the comfort of the disap- 
pointed, discouraged, disheartened dis- 
ciples, and for their stimulation to go 
forth with confidence to “tell it out 
among the nations.” 

Jesus accomplished His part; He 
gained sufficient recognition of Himself 
as the living Christ so that He could 
send forth a selected few as apostles. 
Christians are still working on their 
part—the world in need of the Gospel 
continues to be our challenging field to 
lead people to recognize Christ. Mis- 
sionaries are conducting this quest; they 
strive to help persons see and know and 
be satisfied with the Christ. The life 
of a Christian is best examplified when 
he joins the quest to help others find 
and recognize Christ as the Son of God 
their Saviour, and as their living Master. 


, 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Songs of the Lord’s 
Resurrection 
I Corinthians 15: 20-22; 55-57 


A HyMN becomes more helpful as we 
learn-to know more about it.’We should 
know when it was written, by whom, 
something of the life of the author, what 
led to the writing of the hymn, the 
meaning of each stanza, and something 
about the tune to which the hymn is 
set in our Common Service Book. The 
Easter hymns are keyed to the glory 
_of that victory day, and it will be dif- 
ficult to select just a few of the fa- 
vorites for special study. Hymn sing- 
ing in Luther League would become 
more interesting if at every meeting 
the leaders would introduce the hymns 
with some facts about them. 


THE DAY OF 
RESURRECTION (No. 115) 


John of Damascus, who lived in the 
eighth century, gave up a career in 
civic life to enter the monastery of Mar 
Saba, located in the wilderness of 
Judea. He was ordained to the priest- 


hood in Jerusalem and therefore is 


sometimes called John of Jerusalem. 
This monastery was in a lonely spot 
with little outside contact save with 
“wandering Persians or preying Bed- 
ouins.” In such a setting this great 
hymn of the resurrection was born. It 
found a prominent place in the hymn 
book of the Greek Church. It was 
translated in 1862 by Dr. John Mason 
Neale. 

The late Dr. William Lee Hunton in 
“Favorite Hymns” describes the use of 
this hymn in a typical Easter Eve cele- 
bration in Athens. “We are told that 
as midnight approached, the archbishop 

and the priests, accompanied by the 
king and queen, left the church and 
stationed themselves on the platform, 
-which was raised above the ground so 
that the people might have a good 
view. A vast throng stood in breathless 
expectation. All held unlighted tapers 
in readiness when the glad moment 
should arrive. Meanwhile the priests 
murmured a melancholy chant. Sud- 
-denly a cannon announced that midnight 
had passed and Easter Day had begun. 
The archbishop elevated the cross and 
exclaimed exultantly, ‘Christ is risen.’ 
‘The vast multitude broke through and 
dispelled the intense and mournful 
‘silence. ‘Christ is risen! Christ is risen!’ 
echoed and re-echoed everywhere. The 
darkness was instantly superseded by a 
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blaze of light. Thousands of tapers, like 
streams of fire, gleamed. The roll of 
the drum and the peal of the cannon 
resounded through the town. Rockets 
from hill and plain shot skyward. 
Meanwhile the priests chanted joyfully, 
‘Christ is risen from the dead, having 
trampled death beneath His feet, and 
henceforth they that are in the tombs 
have everlasting life.’ Out of this chant 
grew our Easter hymn, “The Day of 
Resurrection.’ ” 

The tune in our hymnbook is titled 
Lancashire and is by Henry Smart. He 
is rated as one of our greatest English 
composers. Though he became blind at 
a fairly early age, it did not interfere 
with his musical career any more than 
did Beethoven’s deafness. He lived 
from 1812 to 1879 and wrote many 
hymn-tunes, thirteen of which are in 
our Common Service Book. This tune 
was intended for the hymn, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” and was 
composed in 1836. 


CHRIST THE LORD IS 
RISEN TODAY (No. 111) 


Charles Wesley, with over six thou- 
sand hymns to his credit, was the writer 
of this hymn. The date is given as 1739. 
While his brother John was rightly 
credited with leadership in the Meth- 
odist reformation, Charles deserves the 
credit for the rapid progress it made 
among the common people. Methcdism 
was sung into their hearts. But the 
hymns of Methodist Charles Wesley 
belong to the whole church. After two 
centuries twenty-four are in our Lu- 
theran hymnal. 

Cynthia Pearl Maus in “Christ and 
the Fine Arts,’\-published by Harper 
and Brothers, insists that this is one 
hymn that must always be sung in its 
entirety. She interprets the hymn as 
follows: “The first verse rejoices in a 
risen Christ; the second verse in a 
living King; the third verse in the fact 
that the redeeming love of God has in 
Christ’s resurrection accomplished its 
work; and the last verse stresses the 
joy and fellowship of Christians every- 
where who exalt Christ above all else 
in their daily lives.” 

The tune in our hymnbook is by 
George J. Elvey, organist in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, England. This tune 
is named for the chapel. He wrote many 
hymn tunes and anthems that reflect 
his belief that profound music should 
go with mighty cathedrals. The use of 
this tune with this particular hymn is 
rather rare. “Come, Ye Thankful Peo- 
ple Come” (hymn 484) is more at home 


in this setting. Most of the hymnals 
select the tune Worgan (hymn 113). 
Its recurring “Alleluia!” after each line, 
seems to offer a more satisfactory out- 
let for the Easter joy. 


THE STRIFE IS O’ER, THE 
BATTLE WON (No. 109) 


This is an ancient Latin hymn dating 
from the twelfth century. The identity 
of the author is lost. We are indebted 
to the Rev. Francis Pott for the trans- 
lation. He was a minister of the Church 
of England and wrote many original 
hymns, the best known of which is 
“Angel Voices, Ever Singing” (hymn 
240). This translation is dated 1859. 
It is full of the spirit of victory. 

The tune Victory comes from about 
the year 1591 and was by Giovanni de 
Palestrina originally and adapted to 
this hymn by William H. Monk in 1861. 
Palestrina was an Italian composer who 
was a major influence in the Roman 
Church in the transition from the 
earlier chants to what is called counter- 
point. This means music with more 
than one part, harmonizing with the 
tune. We are accustomed to four-part 
music now. It was an innovation then 
and viewed with suspicion. This tune, 
beginning with a triple Alleluia makes 
the hymn an inspiration to any Easter 
service. 


CHRIST IS RISEN! 
ALLELUIA! (No. 117) 


The Rev. John Samuel Bowley 
Monsell was born in the north of Ire- 
land in a minister’s home. His own 
home was ideal, “full of the beauty of 
holiness, with genial gaiety playing like 
sunshine over the troubles of life.” He 
frankly sought more fervent hymns not 
so “distant and reserved,” as the church 
of his day was accustomed to sing. So 
he wrote several hymns, one of which 
is this stirring Easter hymn. It was 
written in 1876. 

We sing it to the tune Morgenlied 
written by Frederick Charles Maker, 
who spent all his life, eighty-three 
years, in Bristol, England, and seventy- 
five of these as organist and singer. 
This tune dates from 1863, and the com- 
poser lived until 1927. 

* * * * 

To Leraprers: Topic date, April 13. 
Sources used in preparing this topic 
include “Favorite Hymns” by Hunton; 
“The Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” 
by Brown and Butterworth; “Lyric 
Religion,” by H. Augustine Smith; and 
“Christ and the Fine Arts,” by Maus. 
Next: “Songs of the Lord’s Ascension.” 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN HISTORY 
AND MODERN LIFE 


By Alban G. Widgery. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. 1940. Pages 318. 
Price, $2.50. 


The judges who choose the books for 
the Religious Book Club are to be com- 
mended for this selection. It is by far 
the most substantial book on Christian 
Ethics which has appeared for some 
time. Its scope is comprehensive, as its 
title indicates. The first four chapters 
review the history of Christian Ethics 
from the time of Jesus through the 
Reformation. The next two chapters are 
concerned witth the theological pos- 
tulates upon which Christian Ethics is 
grounded. These are followed by two 
chapters on Criticisms of Christian 
Ethics and Christian and Non-Christian 
Ethics Compared. The remaining chap- 
ters are concerned with Christian Ethics 
and Modern Life. 

The book may be characterized as, 
first, scholarly. It presents the history 
of Christian Ethics as it unfolds in the 
teachings of the great personalities of 
Church History. The material indicates 
wide reading in, and familiarity with, 
original sources. All references are 
carefully documented. Second, discrim- 
inating. There is a careful selection of 
relevant material. The field from which 
the author chooses his material is al- 
most limitless, and it was indispensable 
that he be eclectic. What he presents 
tells the story adequately. Third, well- 
balanced. This applies io the author’s 
appreciation of the theological back- 
ground against which Christian Ethics 
must be studied as well as to his Chris- 
tian ethical teaching on such subjects 
as Sex and the Family, Politics, Eco- 
nomics and Human Culture. One may 
not agree with the author on some 
points. But he endeavors at least to 
present the argument fully, where argu- 
ment is in place, and to reach a definite 
conclusion. 

The volume is really a handbook in 
Christian Ethics. It will repay careful 
reading and study. More than this, it 
will serve as a handy reference volume 
in a field of history which has received 
scant attention in English. 

EK. E. FIscuer. 


THESE THINGS ABIDE 


By W. E. Sangster. Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pages 141. Price, $1.00. 


This book was written in England 
since the present war has begun to 
take its toll in human lives and in the 
morale of the population. It is a book 


of comfort and of encouragement in 
faith. It deals with the problem of war. 
The author is neither a pacifist who 
blatantly denounces war, nor does he 
concur in the view that war is simply 
a necessary evil. He gives a frank and 
fair statement as to the cause of the 
present war, which he traces to no in- 
dividual in particular, but to the sin 
of nations. 

A Methodist minister, the author 
holds the Master of Arts degree from 
the University of London and is well 
read in history and theology. The many 
apt illustrations used in the book are 
drawn from contemporary life and his- 
tory. The things which abide are the 


virtues exalted in the New Testament’ 


—faith, love, hope—and these the au- 
thor recommends, since he has tested 
them in the crucible of his personal 
experience. 

There is nothing particularly biblical 
or doctrinal about the book; its ap- 
proach is rather human and pragmatic. 
It deserves a wide circulation because 
of its honesty, frankness and many 
beautiful illustrations. 

NATHANIEL H. Kern. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD WAR 


By Loraine Boettner. William B. 
Eerdman Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1940. Pages 119. Price, 
$1.00. 


In view of the prevalence of war in 
the world today and of the menace of 
war to our own country, the discussion 
of the whole war question is “of pri- 
mary importance... . It is very neces- 
sary that we have a clear understand- 
ing as to what the Christian attitude 
toward war really is.” That is truly 
said by the author in the Introduction. 
His own attitude toward war is neither 
that of the pacifist nor of the militarist. 
He rejects both extremes. He holds 
that “There is such a thing as a just 
war—just on the part of those who de- 
fend their lives and their homes against 
unprovoked aggression, but sin on the 
part of those who make the attack.” A 
just war is said to be justifiable, and 
it is the duty of the Christian to defend 
the cause of justice. It is immoral and 
unchristian not to do so. In support of 
this contention he quotes many pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, from the Old 
Testament and from the New. An en- 
tire chapter is devoted to military terms 
as used by Paul and as found in the 
hymns of the church, such as “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’ and, “The Son of 
God goes forth to war, a kingly crown 
to gain.” 
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In the light of the Scripture teaching 
the author is led to the conclusion that 
“Conditions may arise under which it 
becomes as distinctly our Christian 
duty to fight or wage war (a just war) 
as under other conditions it is our 
Christian duty not to fight or wage 
war” (an unjust war). For this rea- 
son he denounces “Pacific Pledges” and 
the “Modern Pacific Movement,” and 
for the most part he invalidates “Con- 
scientious Objectors.” 

This is a timely and a helpful book. 
It is scriptural, logical, and convincing 
in the solution of the problem, “The 
Christian Attitude Toward War.” Many 
paragraphs might be quoted, even many 
pages, but such citation would exceed 
the limits of a review. The book itself 
should be acquired and read by any 
and all who are interested in, and con- 
cerned about, the subject discussed in 
the eighteen chapters which form its 
contents. —~ JoHn W. Horine. 


THE WAY OF PEACE 


By Harry A. Ironside, Litt.D. New 
York: American Tract Society. 1940. 
Pages 202. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Ironside is pastor of Moody 
Memorial Church, the worship center 
of Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 
This book is a creditable example of 
the kind of evangelism practiced in 
such “Bible School” circles. We find 
in it the usual pre-suppositions and the 
usual quite technical terms. 

The first assumption is that all men 
are divided into two groups, “saved” 
and “unsaved,” “believers” and “un- 
believers.” ‘“Bible-taught” Christians 
and the “godless” who “reject Christ,” 
the two groups being entirely distinct, 
all the unbelief and hatred of God and 
sin being in the second group, and all 
the love of God and goodness being in 
the first group. 

The second assumption is that con- 
version is a definitely dated, complete, 
permanent change that transfers a per- 
son from the second group to the first. 
One “turns to God,” one’s “heart” is 
“won to Christ.” Then one has the 
“peace” which figures in the book’s 
title. f 
The third assumption is that the Bible 
is an inspired, verbally inerrant code- 
book of truth, life, and especially of his- 
tory before (prophecy) and after (ful- 
fillment), from which Dr. Ironside can 
read everything that matters about 
what was, is, and is to come. This Bible 
is in all its parts a volume of equally 
ranking oracles. Numbers, Esther, and 
Chronicles are treated as precisely 
equal to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke as a source of proof-texts. In 
Chapter I, “Not Peace but a Sword,” 
for example, there are thirty citations 
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from the Old Testament as against 
eleven from the New. The last chap- 
ter, “The Kingdom of Peace,” has thir- 
teen citations from the Old Testament 
as against seven from the New. 

For the rest, one finds here the ex- 
pected preoccupation with the Last 
Things, the pre-millenial preference, 
and the usual fund of unauthenticated 
deathbed and other tales which are the 
stock in trade of the Bible school evan- 
gelist. For one unable to agree with 
its assumptions, this book affords no 
real “Way of Peace,” nor any moving 
hope. Henry Grapy Davis. 


FACING LIFE AND GETTING THE 
BEST OF IT 


By Clarence E. Macartney. Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1940. 
Pages 184. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Macartney has a great deal of the 
prophet about him, and the power of 
his preaching is enhanced by a very 
direct personal and fearless application 
of the gospel to life in the twentieth 
century. He selected vital themes and 
has collected in this book .a series of 
sermons that are decidedly “good read- 
ing.” Each of the chapter headings be- 
gins with the phrase “getting the best 
of” and the subjects discussed include 
fear, love and sex, temptation, anger, 
the tongue, trouble, yesterday, lone- 
liness, our enemies, marriage, jealousy, 
‘doubt, death, and myself. There is 
much stimulus here for the preacher. 
These are topical sermons, and some- 
times the text is somewhat difficult to 
warp into the plans of the preacher. 
Personally, I consider his chapter on 
loneliness the most appealing and the 
chapter on marriage the most practical. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER.~ 


52 SERMON TRAILS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


_ By Carl 8. Weist. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 1941. Pages 161. Price, 
$1.50. 


Those who are acquainted with Dr. 
Weist’s book, “50 Sermon-Talks for 
| Boys and Girls,” will turn eagerly to 
the volume under review. And they 
will not be disappointed! For in “52 
Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls” will 
be found an interesting array of mate- 
vial which will prove profitable for use 
by pastors, teachers, leaders, and 
parents of children. 

With a few exceptions each story- 
sermon begins with a text. The author 
then ranges’ far and wide for human 
interest stories, and uses incidents in 
the lives of the following people: Donn 
Fendler, Richard Brooks, Lewis Cook, 

| King Saul, David, St. Paul, Kagawa, 
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John Chapman, Glen Cunningham, 
Helen Keller, Richard Crooks, Cyrus 
W. Field, and others. The unfolding of 
such themes as, “The Electric Eye,” 
“Carrying the Torch,” “King Meets 
King,” “Finishing,the Course,” “Doing 
Much With Little,” “Love Never Fail- 
eth,” “A Candle Never Goes Out,” and 
“The Magic Christmas Tree,’ must 
have thrilled boys and girls who heard 
these story-sermons in the author’s 
congregation. 

Dr. Carl S. Weist is pastor of the 
Mount Vernon, New York, Community 
Church. This book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the field of children’s lit- 
erature. Erwin S. SPEES. 


THE SEER’S HOUSE 
Interpretations and Meditations. By 
Robert Nelson Spencer. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pages 151. 
Price, $1.50. 


In this little volume Robert Nelson 
Spencer, Anglican Bishop of West Mis- 
souri, presents us with fifteen “Inter- 
pretations and Meditations” on that 


many topics. As a. “seer” the author 
peers into some of the more neglected 
pictures of Holy Scripture and human 
experiences. The first meditation, “Our 
Feverish Ways,’ for instance, uses 
Whittier’s famous hymn: “Dear Lord 
and Father of mankind, forgive our 
feverish ways,” as the theme hymn. He 
analyzes the restlessness of today as 
seen in man and society. The mind of 
Christ is the remedy he offers. But he 
does not tell us what he means by the 
mind of Christ. 

There is a certain fascinating and 
captivating aspect to the author's 
style, form and language. But too often 
the author’s thoughts are lost in these. 
There is a very evident attempt at be- 
ing different leaving a rather foggy and 
fantastic effect. The mind of the “seer” 
is in need of the clear vision of the 
prophet. James J. RAun. 


Books reviewed in this department 
may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
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MINNESOTA LUTHERANISM ACTIVE 
Auxiliary of Northwestern Seminary Organized 


“SERVICES Open Lenten Period.” Such 
was the heading on the front page of a 
Minneapolis daily on Ash Wednesday. 
A paragraph states, “In Catholic 
churches ashes were distributed. Prot- 
estant churches are marking the day 
with communion and prayer meetings.” 


On the Monday preceding Ash 
Wednesday the Central Conference of 
the Synod of the Northwest met for its 
annual Pre-Lenten Retreat at the 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. For the first time the Pills- 
bury Memorial Chapel with its lovely 
stone altar and its richly paneled wood- 
work was the scene of a Communion 
Service. At this service a richly em- 
broidered set of communion linens, a 
gift from Mrs. John W. Jouno of Mil- 
waukee, was used. The Confessional 
Service was conducted by the writer, 
and the Conference president, the Rev. 
E. J. Wackernagel, gave a heart-search- 
ing sermon calling upon all for genuine 
repentance. 

The afternoon session was in charge 
of the Rev. D. J. Adamcik, and medita- 
tions on our Lord’s “Seven Words from 
the Cross” were given by the Rev. 
A. H. G. Gjevre, H. L. Miller, W. J. 
Stromberg, C. T. Breest, J. F. Marlatte, 
P. L. Wetzler, and J. R. Sonnenberg. 
W. P. Christy, D.D., gave a closing med- 
itation on “Easter Victory.” 


Women’s Auxiliary for Seminary 


Northwestern Seminary has been the 
scene of many events the past few 
months. Recently a Women’s Auxiliary 
was formed. More than two hundred 
women are now connected with this 
group, and Mrs. Fred Mueller was 
elected president. 


February 7 the Lutheran Students of 
the Twin Cities held a reception hon- 
oring Mr, Milton Johnson, a seminary 
student, in recognition of his having 
been elected national president of the 
Lutheran Students of America. 


February 15 the chapel of the North- 
western Seminary was the scene of a 
lovely wedding, when one of its former 
students, the Rev. Lloyd Jacobson of 
St. Paul, took unto himself Miss Vir- 
ginia Anderson of Minneapolis as his 
wife, the ceremony being performed by 
the president of the institution, the Rev. 
Dries He Roth: 


On the evening of February 24 Dr. 
Mary E. Markley was the guest of 
honor and the speaker at a dinner 
which was attended by Twin City pas- 
tors and their wives. 


By A. H. G. GsEvre 


The Minnesota State Pastors’ Confer- 
ence met in Christ Church, St. Paul, 
February 17-19. This is an interde- 
nominational gathering. The Rev. Dr. 
Evald B. Lawson of Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J., was one of the Lu- 
theran speakers on the program. 


Alden, Minn. Grace Church, served 
by the Rev. J. E. Dehaan, is endeavor- 
ing to get an 80 per cent attendance of 
its confirmed membership present at 
Lenten services. Lenten banks are be- 
ing used to retire the church debt. 


Lindstrom. During the four years 
that the Rev. Milton A. Haker has been 
pastor of the Stacy Parish, 130 adults 
and 73 boys and girls have been re= 
ceived into communicant membership. 
Trinity Church, Lindstrom, disbursed 
$900 as benevolence and more than 
$5,000 for all causes. A three-year-old 
Missionary Society now numbers thirty 
members. The pastor recently attended 
the International Council of Religious 
Education in Chicago as a representa- 
tive from Minnesota. He is the author 
of two units in the Christian Youth 
Series. 


Lutheranism in Minneapolis 


The Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, is 
preaching a series of sermons Wednes- 
days and Sundays during Lent on “The 
Sins That Crucified Christ.” 


The Lake of the Isles Church, Minne- 
apolis, is being temporarily served by 
the Rev. Paul E. Huffman, professor of 
Old Testament at Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary. Professor Huffman 
is putting new life into this congrega- 
tion, and it is hoped that before long 
they will have a regular pastor. 


The Rev. N. K. Feddersen is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on “Victory 
Through the Cross,” on Sundays dur- 
ing Lent. Wednesday evenings he is 
giving a series on “Pilate’s Questions.” 


Salem Congregation, Minneapolis, the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler pastor, passed the 
$3,000 mark in 1940 for benevolences; 
the Sunday school gave more than $500 
for the same. 


On the evening of February 23 the 
Rev. Emil Neuhardt and his congrega- 
tion celebrated their eighteenth anni- 
versary at Resurrection Church, Min- 
neapolis. The first pastor of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. A. C. P. Hays, 
preached the anniversary sermon. Pres- 
ident E. J. Wackernagel of the Central 
Conference brought greetings, and the 
Rev. Marvin Lee, pastor of Hope 
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Church, brought greetings from the 
nearest U. L. C. A. neighbor. The 
writer, a schoolmate of Pastor Neu- 
hardt, gave a few reminiscences of their 
association in seminary days. Follow- 
ing this service a reception was held 
in the church parlors, where the Ladies’ 
Guild entertained. 


During the month of February, St. 
John’s, Washburn Park, took a census 
to determine what proportion of the 
congregation are members and what 
proportion visitors. Almost 600 an- 
swered the first roll: 72 per cent of the 
cards were from members, 18 per cent 
from non-members, 8 per cent confir- 
mation class, 2 per cent Sunday school 
scholars. Thirteen out-of-town visitors 
signed cards, some from Montana and 
Nebraska, and one from Texas. The 


. Rev. Lyle C. Burns is pastor of this 


congregation. 


Twenty-five new members were re- 
cently received into Wooddale Church, 
Minneapolis. The congregation’s in- 
come for 1940 was $2,579.10, and the 
Sunday school’s $362.66. This mission 
church, served so well by the Rev. H. J. 
Motz-kus, is moving forward by leaps 
and bounds. 


St. John’s, Mound, reports an income 
of $2,600 during 1940, and a reduction 
of the debt in the sum of $600. This is 
another thriving mission. The Rev. 
H. E. Carlson is the pastor. 


Mount Olive congregation, Monte- 
video, is doing its bit toward Lutheran 
unity. Trinity (Lutheran Free Church) 
and Salem (Augustana) are working 
with St. John’s in mid-week religious 
instruction for the children. This year 
these three congregations are uniting in 
mid-week Lenten services. The Rev. 
Carl Fagerlin is the U. L. C. A. pastor 
in Montevideo. 


Activity in St. Paul 

At Faith Church, St. Paul, the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Grant pastor, four hundred 
men and women were present as guests 
of the Brotherhood to hear an inspiring 
address on “Religion and Democracy” 
by the Hon. Harold LeVander. Two 
Campfire groups are active, and the Boy 
Scout Troop served 250 men and women 
at their annual Bean Feed in the as- 
sembly hall of the church. The as- 
sistant pastor, the Rev. Theodore 
Foreid, has ten women helping him 
every Saturday afternoon in the work 
of the Children of the Church. On a 
recent Saturday 102 children were 
present. 

In January the first division of the 
adult confirmation class numbering 32 
men and women was confirmed. The 
second division will be confirmed in 
April. Faith Church usually has be- 
tween 150 and 200 boys and girls in 
the spring confirmation classes. 
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Reformation Church, St. Paul, the 
Rev. F. H. Clutz pastor, reduced its 
debt by $8,900 in the last two years. 
Benevolences totaled $2,300. 


St. John’s, Lakeville, the Rev. A. H. G. 
Gjevre pastor, paid $100 on the church 
debt; $700 was spent on redecorating, 
$1,900 on improvements during the 
present pastorate, and the debt was cut 
in half. Gross receipts for the year 
amounted to $2,755, the largest in thir- 
teen years. 


At Walters, Minn., Faith Church is 
served by the Rev. Paul Graf. The 


parsonage has been remodeled, a new 
mimeograph purchased, and an increas- 
ing attendance reported every Sunday 


during the last two months. The con-. 


gregation is greatly encouraged. 


Faith Church, Winona, the Rev. H. D. 
Amundson pastor, paid $250 on its 
church debt, increased the communicant 
membership by 30 per cent during the 
year, and added fifty-one souls to the 
church. The current income is the 
largest in the history of the congre- 
gation which was organized twenty- 
four years ago. 


———— 


iz  thsville Conference Ves, 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Women Good Visitors 


TuE Pottsville Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania is geograph- 
ically unique in the synod in that its 
territory is confined to one county, 
Schuylkill, in the east-central portion 
of the state. Twenty-eight pastors serve 
its fifty congregations, which this year 
include a membership of 23,421 bap- 
tized, 15,922 connfirmed, and 12,270 
communing members. The congrega- 
tions are largely rural or in small 
towns, and the people draw their living 
from the anthracite coal-mining in- 
dustry or from farming. 


Labeled “one of the most successful 
in years” was the twenty-third annual 
convention of the Lutheran Sunday 
School Association of Schuylkill 
County, held February 22 in St. John’s 
Church, Ringtown. Nearly two hun- 
dred delegates and visitors shared in 
this inspiring event. The morning ses- 
sion featured a devotional service con- 
ducted by the Rev. Luther Schlenker 
of Shenandoah, greetings by Mr. George 


Fetterman, assistant superintendent of 


St. John’s Sunday school, a response by 
Mr. Leon Brobst of Mahanoy City, pres- 
ident of the Association, and two ad- 
dresses, “When, Where and How to 
Pray,” by Mr, C. P. Schleicher of 


Tamaqua, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, and “The Value and Benefits 
of Prayer,” by Mrs. Ira Frankenfield of 
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Tower City. The Rev. C. E. Huegel, 
president of the Conference, offered the 
closing prayer. 


The afternoon session was marked by 
the devotional service, conducted by 
the Rev. Samuel Stauffer of Leck Kill, 
the reports of committees and officers, 
and the election of Mr. Beingido of 
Reinerton as president, Mr. C. Elmer 
Smith of Schuylkill Haven as vice- 
president, Miss Dolores Frye of Potts- 
ville as recording secretary, Mr. Everett 
Fisher of Mahanoy City as statistical 
secretary, and Mr. George Fetterman 
of Ringtown as treasurer. A memorial 
service was held by the Rev. Fred S. 
Blank of Quakake. A stirring address 
was delivered by the Hon. James Hen- 
ninger of Allentown and the closing 
devotion was conducted by the Rev. 
M. L. Shelley of New Ringgold. 

The Young People’s Choir of St. 
John’s, Ringtown, directed by Pastor W. 
Robert Miller, with Mrs. Samuel 
Dresher as organist, sang special music 
at both sessions. More than thirty 
young people are active members of 
this group. 


At the Threshold of Lent 

The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Pas- 
tors of the Conference was held in 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, Dr. Emil W. 
Weber pastor, February 24. The Com- 
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munion was administered by the Rev. 
C. E. Huegel of Orwigsburg, and the 
Rev. G. J. Martin of Auburn, secretary 
of the conference. The following ad- 
dresses, followed by discussion featured 
the morning session: “The Pastor’s 
Ministry to His Own Soul,” by Dr. 
E, W. Weber; “The Pastor’s Ministry 
in the Home,” by the Rev. Maynard C. 
Hallock, Tamaqua; “The Pastor’s Min- 
istry in the Pulpit,” by the Rev. W. 
Robert Miller, Ringtown; “The Pastor’s 
Ministry as Liturgist and Catechist,” by 
the Rev. E. R. Acker of Schuylkill 
Haven; and “The Pastor’s Ministry as 
a Citizen,” by the Rev. Ira F. Franken- 
field, Tower City. Twenty pastors at- 
tended. 

In the afternoon Paul J. Hoh, D.D., 
professor of Homiletics at the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, presented “The United 
Appeal for Muhlenberg College and the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary,” 
and led in the discussion. 


Women Participate in Retreat 

Pastor Maynard C. Hallock of Zion 
Church, Tamaqua, reports a remark- 
ably fruitful project conducted by the 
women of that splendid congregation. 
Seventy women participated in a Pre- 
Lenten Retreat program which fea- 
tured a Lenten message by the pastor. 
Commissioned as a Visitation Commit- 
tee at the morning service February 16, 
this group visited all the homes of the 
parish during the following week. In- 
itiated last year by Pastor Hallock as 
an aid to enlisting the full strength of 
Zion in the Lenten program, the project 
was well received. This year’s impact 
on canvassers and those visited was 
even more fruitful. 


Emanuel Church, Nuremberg, the 
Rev. A. E. Grove, Jr., pastor, reports 
a forward step in renovation and addi- 
tions. The exterior of the parsonage and 
church have been painted, and the fol- 
lowing changes made in the interior of 
the church: wall and ceiling covered 
with sound-absorbent surfacing; in- 
direct lighting fixtures installed; in the 
chancel a super-altar, dossal curtain, 
and antiphonal choir arrangement have 
improved the appearance; an Everett 
Orgatron with echo organ and Deagan 
Chimes has been installed, with sound 
cabinets placed behind oak grills in the 
walls, financed by the Sunday school. 
The improvements, costing about $3,600, 
are about half paid for. The Young 
Women’s Missionary Society recently 
gave seventy-five new Common Serv- 
ice Books to the congregation. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHOIR OF ST. 
JOHN’S CHURCH, RINGTOWN, PA., OF 
WHICH MRS. SAMUEL DRESHER IS THE 
ORGANIST AND PASTOR W. ROBERT 
MILLER IS THE DIRECTOR 
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Oren City Gleanings 


CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS IN CONVENTION 
Congregations of Allentown and Vicinity Active 


Pastors and congregations of Allen- 
town and vicinity planned Lenten pro- 
grams of stirring and heart-arresting 
sermon subjects for their weekday and 
Sunday worship. Visitation campaigns 
were conducted in many congregations 
in the hope of bringing back indifferent 
and lapsed members. “Every member 
communing during Eastertide,” is the 
slogan adopted by some; but the main 
effort is to bring them back to the 
active Christian way of life. 


Anniversaries and Dedications 
In Allentown 


St. John’s Church, Allentown, Dr. 
William C. Schaeffer pastor, celebrated 
the twenty-second anniversary of his 
present pastorate by the dedication 
of twenty-two richly colored -stained 
glass windows that have been placed 
in the church, dedicated last year. 
These windows were the gifts of mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation, 
many having been placed in memory 
of men and women who during their 
lives were leaders in the work of the 
congregation. Pastor Schaeffer preached 
the sermons. 


St. Matthew’s, Allentown, recently 
observed the fifty-first anniversary of 
its organization. The pastor, the Rev. 
Fred C. Wunder, Ph.D., preached the 
anniversary sermon in the morning and 
William I. Good, D.D., pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Easton, Pa., a former pastor of 
the congregation, preached in the eve- 
ning. 


Trinity Memorial Church, Allentown, 
rededicated their renovated church 
February 23. Pastor H. Earl Schlotz- 
hauer was assisted by the Rev. Russell 
Stine, professor of religion at Muhlen- 
berg College, a former pastor, who 
preached in the morning. In the after- 
noon Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the rededication ser- 
mon, and in the evening the Rey. Walter 
C. G. Veit, pastor of Zion Church, 
Easton, president of the Allentown 
Conference, delivered the sermon. The 
Rev. Charles E. Fisher, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Birdsboro, Pa., a former pas- 
tor, was the liturgist at the Rededica- 
tion Service. 


Christ Church, Allentown, Pa., the 
Rev. Walter R. Krouse pastor, has 
opened up a new field of intensified 
parish work and has called Miss Evelyn 
Margaret Rhodes, registered nurse, to 
become the parish worker. She began 
her new duties March 1. Miss Rhodes 
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he'd the position of public health nurse- 
supervisor for the Child Federation of 
Atlantic City, N. J., and with this back- 
ground of training and experience is 
well qualified to do field work and take 
an active part in the welfare and edu- 
cational programs of the congregation. 


Coopersburg Church Makes 
Extensive Improvements 


St. John’s Union Church, Coopers- 
burg, Pa., the Rev. Daniel D. Kistler, 


Lutheran pastor, held rededicatory and 


dedicatory services the same Sunday. 
The guest preachers at the Chief Serv- 
ice were Dr. John O. Reagle, Mt. 
Bethel, Pa., president of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and the Rev. Walter 
C. G. Veit, president of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Pastor Kistler and his col- 
league, the Rev. William H. Cogley, 
Reformed pastor, preached at the Ves- 
per Service. The renovations and im- 
provements, costing $16,500, consisted 
of construction of a basement under the 
church with furnishings and equip- 
ment; a new furnace and roof, renova- 
tion of the church auditorium, new 
lighting system, washrooms, and other 
furnishings. The memorial gifts include 
a sound system and tower amplifica- 
tion, and organ chimes. 


Church School Convention 
“The Best” 


The sixty-fourth annual convention 
of the Church Schools of the Allentown 
Conference was held in Christ Church, 
Allentown, on Washington’s Birthday. 
It has been rated as the best attended 
convention of its kind as well as the 
most beneficial in its program. The 
afternoon session consisted of a devo- 
tional period with a meditation by the 
Rev. Walter R. Krouse, pastor of the 
host church. The general conference 
which followed was addressed by the 
Rev. Robert F. Weiskotten of Rich- 
mond. Hill, N. Y. The general subjects 
for departmental conferences were “The 
Attainmnent of Our Goals,’ and “What 
Do I Want to Accomplish with My 
Pupils?” Experienced lay workers, 
pastors, and officers of the U. L. C. A. 
Parish and Church School Board led 
in the discussions of the ten groups. 

The evening session was addressed 
by Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, secretary for 
Adult Work and Parent Education of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 
on “Mobilization for Spiritual Ideals.” 
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The convention closed with the Service 
of Consecration, the Rev. Walter C. G. 
Veit, liturgist. 


Busy Men’s Religious Hour 

The Allentown Y. M. C. A. has just 
concluded their annual noonday “Busy 
Men’s Religious Hour,’ on four Tues- 
days, with a splendid group of men. On 
two occasions it was necessary to turn 
some away unfed physically, mentally 
and spiritually. The speakers and their 
subjects were as follows: Edgar F. 
Romig, D.D., West End Collegiate 
Church, New York City, “The Spir- 
itual Incentive”; W. Hamilton Aulen- 
bach, D.D., Christ and St. Michael’s 
Church, Germantown, Pa., “Let’s Take 
the Lead”; the Rev. Frederick K. 
Stamm, Clinton Avenue Community 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., “Horizons 
Around Your Life”; Gordon Palmer, 
D.D., professor, Eastern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia, “The 
Program of Jesus.” A fine Christian 
fellowship was enjoyed by all who had 
the privilege of attending these devo- 
tional services. 


Brotherhood and Prayer Week 


was recently observed in Allentown. It 
was proclaimed a Brotherhood Week 
by the Mayor, Mr. George F. Erich. 
Churches, schools, civic clubs and other 
groups joined in the movement. Sery- 
ices were held in Muhlenberg and 
Cedar Crest Colleges, and assemblies 
in junior and senior high schools de- 
voted themselves to programs for the 
renewing of the brotherhood of man 
and the rebuilding of unity and invig- 
orating patriotism. The local radio sta- 
tions co-operated splendidly in the 
movement, and thus the benefits reached 
farther than the city itself. 

The Lutheran churches joined with 
the other denominations in meetings of 
study, meditation and prayer of chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. 


At Muhlenberg College 


For the fourth consecutive year Muh- 
lenberg College is offering eight schol- 
arships to high school seniors valued at 
$1,300 each. Awards will be determined 
by a competitive examination to be 
given at the college April 28. Partial 
scholarships are also granted on the 
basis of their standing in the examina- 
tions. Applications may be secured 
from Registrar H. A. Benfer, Dean of 
Freshman. West Hall for freshmen un- 
der the Freshman Dean also proves a 
splendid success. This year none of 
the freshmen was eliminated at the end 
of the first semester for inability to 
make the grade. Forty-six of the 546 
students earned places on the Dean’s 
Honor List as a result of their out- 
standing work during the first semester, 
and of that number fifteen received 
highest honors with all A grades. 
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Alleghany Cinjerence 


SUBURBAN JOHNSTOWN ENTERED BY MISSION BOARD 
Union Lenten Services Successful 


WHILE visiting my mother at South- 
mont, an adjacent borough to Johns- 
town, Pa., I was shown a letter which 
she had received from Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank, missionary superintendent of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. It 
stated that a follow-up effort was to 
be made as a result of a canvass by the 
Mission Board some months ago in the 
Southmont-Westmont areas in an ef- 
fort to learn Lutheran potentialities in 
those sections. The Mission Board has 
asked the Rev. Robert J. Keeler, Johns- 
town, and recently pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation at Folcroft near 
Philadelphia, to relinquish his duties 
there and begin the work in this resi- 
dential section on the outskirts of 
Johnstown. 

The letter made clear that it was not 
the purpose to interfere in any way 
with the work of congregations already 
established. The Southmont-Westmont 
sections have been developing quite 
rapidly and extensively and many fam- 
ilies moving into the areas have been 
drifting from Lutheran interest to other 
denominations which have established 
churches there. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity for Pastor Keeler. He will be 
working in a most desirable territory 
with a fine class. of people. 


The Rev. R. Eugene Smith, pastor of 
the Geeseytown Charge, recently 
tendered his resignation as pastor in 
order to devote full time to St. John’s 
congregation at East Juniata, Altoona. 
Pastor Smith has been supply pastor at 
St. John’s for the past four years and 
at a congregational meeting Sunday 
morning, February 16, was unanimously 
elected full-time pastor of the congre- 
gation. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
Seminary, class of 1934. He served one 
year as assistant to Dr. Ross Stover at 
Messiah Church, Philadelphia. In April 
1935 he was elected pastor of the 
Geeseytown congregation and has re- 
sided there since that time. Pastor and 

_Mrs. Smith will soon occupy the newly 
renovated parsonage at East Juniata. 


The Rev. Eugene Umberger of Run- 
nemede, N. J., a graduate of the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg in 
1940, began his work as student pastor 
at First, Church, Johnstown, Dr. George 
W. Nicely pastor, the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. As student pastor, Mr. Um- 
berger will direct most of his attention 
to young people’s work. First Church 
has been without the services of a stu- 
_ dent pastor since last summer and has 

_ felt the need of such a worker. The 
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church is located in the heart of the 
“Steel City” and has nearly 2,000 con- 
firmed members. 


The Rev. Burleigh A. Peters, pastor 
of Grace Church, Altoona, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence in 
order to serve as chaplain of the 107th 
Field Artillery. He holds the rank of 
major in the regiment with which he 
has served since 1924. He also served 
in a similar capacity with the same reg- 
iment during the first World War. The 
pulpit of Grace Church is being filled 
by supply pastors until some definite 
arrangement for full-time pastoral 
service can be made. 


Pastoral Conferences 

M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, has 
completed a series of conferences with 
the pastors of this territory. The 
Alleghany Conference is composed of 
Somerset, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, 
Huntingdon and Clearfield counties. 
The daily sessions allowed for exten- 
sive discussion of subjects vital in the 
life and relationships of pastors and 
congregations. Such conferences are 
helpful in clarifying the thinking and 
desires of both officials of our Church 
and pastoral workers in the field. They 
should lead to a more efficient solution 
of many important problems. 


A beautiful service of dedication was 
held in the Duncansville Church, the 
Rev. G. Blair Harmon pastor, Sunday 
morning, February 23, when eight 
testaments presented to men of the con- 
gregation serving in the United States 
Army were consecrated. The service 
was in charge of the pastor, himself a 
World War veteran, and was witnessed 
by an appreciative congregation. 


Dr. Swank Visits Conference 

The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat spon- 
sored by the Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation of Altoona and Vicinity was 
held in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Dr. 
M. Stanley Kemp pastor, February 25. 
Pastors from Blair, Cambria, Clearfield, 
Huntingdon, and Bedford counties were 
present. A morning business session 
was followed by the Communion Serv- 
ice in charge of the pastor loci, the 
president and secretary of the associa- 
tion, Pastors Luke H. Rhoads of First 
Church, Altoona, and Paul L. Reaser 
of Bethany Church, Altoona. Dr. Calvin 
P. Swank, missionary superintendent of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
preached the sermon and assisted in 
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the service. After a luncheon period 
in the church basement, an afternoon 
session was held with the writer. con- 
ducting the devotional period and Dr. 
Swank speaking to the assembled pas- 
tors on the subject, “Paul’s Mystery.” 


The following day, Ash Wednesday, 
Dr. Swank spoke to an appreciative 
audience at the initial noonday Lenten 
service conducted by the association in 
First Church, Altoona. That evening he 
preached to a capacity audience at the 
first of a series of Wednesday evening 
union Lenten services conducted by the 
various Lutheran congregations of the 
city. The service was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, the Rev. John L. Barnes pas- 
tor. The:following Wednesday evening 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, preached to a crowded 
church at Bethany Church, the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor. These union 
Lenten services have been most suc- 
cessful and the committee of the asso- 
ciation in charge of the services has 
been fortunate in securing in addition 
to Dr. Swank and Dr. Wentz, Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president of Susquehanna 
University; Dr. E. Martin Grove, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church, Harrisburg; Dr. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, professor of the- 
ology at Gettysburg Seminary; and Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, professor of prac- 
tical theology at Gettysburg Seminary. 

We have been impressed at different 
times as common worship services have 
been happily and effectively conducted 
by Lutherans of the Johnstown area. 
All Lutheran congregations of the 
“Flood City” will unite in a union 
service in First Church, Dr. George W. 
Nicely pastor, Monday evening of Holy 
Week, and then each congregation will 
continue services in their own church 
the remainder of the week. 


St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
John L. Barnes pastor, has voted to 
make improvements to its church prop- 
erty. These improvements include re- 
pairing the roof and towers of the 
church, placing new stone sills under 
the three large windows in the church, 
painting the exterior woodwork, re- 
decorating the sanctuary, and placing 
new carpet therein. The choir and altar 
railing will be replaced, thus enhancing 
the beauty of the front of the sanctuary. 
The work of renovating the main Sun- 
day school room was recently com- 
pleted, and this growing congregation 
is continuing its efforts toward a wor- 
shipful and beautiful sanctuary. 


CORRECTION 

Dr. TRAvVER requests permission to cor- 
rect the second sentence in his discussion 
of the topic, “American Missions,” which 
appeared under date of March 19, 1941. 
It should have read: “Geographically it 
includes all territory under the flags of the 
United States and Canada.” 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJAS 


IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 
Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
our book stores, where you can buy same for 
$1.25 per copy postpaid. 
The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 
or his personal refund of your money. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 A. M. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’'S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Frederick J. 
Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 
In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


Oa, 
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“CASTING-FINDING” IN ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE 
Advance in Detroit’s Youngest Mission 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days. 
Eccles. 11: 1. 

In 1916, while supplying during a 
brief vacancy in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Montreal, Canada, which con- 
gregation I organized in 1905, a youth- 
ful, shy couple accosted me on the 
street, and asked if I would marry 
them. They looked good to me, and I 
consented. 

In the middle of January 1941 a phone 
call, and later a Hudson sedan, took 


Mrs. Bieber and me to an attractive 


residence where a_ well-preserved 
mother and four fine daughters warmly 
welcomed us. We were soon gathered 
around the festive board and the eve- 
ning was pleasantly spent in “remin- 
iscences.” Two daughters attend sep- 
arate universities, and the other two 
are in high school. God is prospering 
these people who are members of the 
Danish Lutheran Church in Detroit, 
and are a model, upright family. 

We organized Trinity Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, in January 1909. A Ger- 
man couple with a family of children, 
some of them married, cordially wel- 
comed us. The children with their 
families became charter members of the 
new congregation, but the parents re- 
mained in the German Church. Those 
in our congregation were strong pillars 
and greatly assisted in the develop- 
ment of the church. 

At one of our church services re- 
cently, in Detroit, four visitors attended 
and later introduced themselves. We 
remembered them as our friends from 
Hamilton and they and we were mu- 
tually happy to see one another. The 
purpose of their visit was soon told. 
Their mother passed away and was 
buried in Hamilton. The father moved 
to York, Pa., where he recently died. 
According to his wish, his body was 
cremated and the ashes buried in his 
wife’s grave. Would I hold a memorial 
service in our church for the departed? 
We were happy to do so, and the family 
and friends greatly appreciated the 
service. Truly in both cases we found 
the “bread” after many days. 


Augsburg Church, Toledo 

The U. L. C. A. Pastoral Associations 
of Detroit and Toledo held a joint Pre- 
Lenten Retreat in Augsburg Church, 
Toledo, February 24. A sincerely hos- 
pitable welcome was extended us and 
a profitable day was spent. The Rev. 
Dr. Robert Remsberg, professor of 
philosophy in Wittenberg College, and 
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pastor counselor to the students, 
preached the communion sermon and 
addressed the student body in the 
afternoon. His presentations were much 
appreciated. 

Augsburg congregation, founded by 
the well-known Dr. Alvin Bell, on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1914, has its 
third regular pastor. Dr. B. B. Uhl 
served it acceptably for five years. Dr. 
F. E. Strobel, 1920-23, was instru- 
mental in erecting the church; and Dr. 
George W. Miley, the present beloved 
pastor, came in 1924. His congregation 
has been steadily growing, until today 
it numbers 1,328 baptized, 982 con- 
firmed, and 869 communing members. 
Renovations and extensions to buildings 
and site have increased the value of the 
property to $85,500 with a debt of 
$5,600. Apportionments, regularly paid, 
are included in the annual budget of 
$23,000. There are 700 in his church 
school, 300 in his weekday school, and 
350 catechumens. Seven of Augsburg’s 
members are attending Lutheran, and 
eighteen non-Lutheran schools. 

While serving on the executive board 
of the Ohio Synod, and one of the six- 
teen directors of the Board of Witten- 
berg College, Dr. Miley is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of American Missions. 

Dr. Miley hails from Indiana. He 
attended Capital University and was 
graduated from the Chicago Seminary 
in 1914. He served congregations in 
Sharodsville, Ohio, and St. Paul’s, 
Toledo, before becoming pastor at 
Augsburg. After his ordination, Dr. 
Miley married Miss Rosanna Troup, a 
native of Ohio. Their daughter, 
Kathryn, a graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, is a teacher; and Marthe Ellen, a 
sophomore at Wittenberg. 


The First Social 

The first “get together” function of 
Holy Communion Church, Detroit, was 
held in the cafeteria of Denby High 
School where ninety-two happy men, 
women and children, members and vis- 
itors, met together for a good social 
time. In a new congregation not all 
members know each other. Many per- 
sons and many things are new to them; 
and this happy meeting “hit the mark” 
by getting them all “mixed up together” 
in one congenial family. 

The occasion was honored by the 
presence of the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
who represented the Michigan Synod; 
the Rev. W. J. Hackenberg, who spoke 
for the synodical Home Mission Com- 
mittee; the Rev. G. A. Martin, for the 
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Ministerial Association; and the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles, from whose congrega- 
tion, Reformation, came twelve of our 
charter members. 


Growing Christian Life 

There is no standstill in the Christian 
life, nor in the Christian congregation, 
either physically or spiritually. This 
applies to the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Detroit. New members, vis- 


itors, workers in the congregation and 


STOREROOM IN DETROIT, WHERE HOLY COMMUNION 


CONGREGATION WORSHIPS 


in the auxiliaries are in constant evi- 
dence. ... The first work of the newly 
elected church council was the Every 
Member Visitation. Most of the mem- 
bers were for the first time “under fire,” 
but, like the seventy sent out by Christ, 
these also went forth and returned with 
joy, pledges and varied experiences. 
“The Women of the Church” are 
finding themselves and their work in 
the Foreign, Home, and Inner Missions 
and the Community Fields. 

The Brotherhood, which began with 
twelve, now has nineteen members, is 


interested in Lutheran Men, in the 
monthly Topics, Boy Scouts, and other 
church and community affairs. 

But the greatest joy among the mem- 
bers of the congregation is in their spir- 
itual advance: “Our home is quite dif- 
ferent since the church came.” “We 
now read the Bible. It had been a very 
neglected book.” “The children and 
we now Say grace at the table.” “We 
have introduced family worship.” 
“Now we find time to go to church.” 
“This church has set us to 
thinking.” “We now go to 
bed Saturday night instead 
of attending parties till 
morning.” “Religion is now 
a reality to me.” Mission 
work does pay! 


The Rev. Paul R. Clouser, 
pastor of Christ Church, 
Carey, Ohio, since 1926, will 
leave May 1 to take up work 
as pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Middletown, Pa. 
Pastor Clouser graduated 
from Gettysburg in 1921, 
and served First Lutheran Church, West 
Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Paul’s, 
Marion, Ohio, before coming to Carey. 
While in the Ohio Synod he served as 
president of the Western Conference, 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work, 
and Dean of the Lakeside Summer 
School. At present he is a member of 
the Board of Directors of Wittenberg 
College, and a member of the Parish 
and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church. Thereby his influence 
is widely extended and richly valuable. 
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NEW BRASS VASE 
by Gorham 


When selecting a sacred memorial consider 
Gorham first—for finest quality, authentic de- 
sign and superior craftsmanship. 

Since 1831 America’s Leading Silversmiths 
have been creating superb Altar and other use- 
ful, lasting Ecclesiastical Appointments for those 
who appreciate the best at no more than the 
ordinary kind. 


V4470 Vase above, with fluted plain surfaces 
and concentrated ornament, matches new candle- 
stick and Altar Cross of dignified modern de- 
sign. Vase is 10 in. high, $22.50 each. Write for 
Catalog illustrating Altar Set and other ap- 
pointments—Dept. L.U. 5. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


CHURCHES AND SECTS 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


By J. L. NEVE 
634 PAGES. PRICE, $3.50. 
Send orders to the author. 
1015 N. Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Gettysburg College 


Where Modern Youth 1s Fitted 
For A Modern World 


This oldest of Lutheran Colleges in America offers a balanced 


Liberal Arts education for both young men and women. 


ANNUAL SUBFRESHMAN DAY, MAY 3, when all those 
interested in furthering their education are invited to be 


guests of the College. 


For information write: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
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Dr. Ross Stover 
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From the Woman’s Press . 


WE PLAN 
OUR OWN WORSHIP SERVICES 


by WINNIFRED WYGAL 
$1.00 


A thoughtful guide in the preparation of 
services of worship developed on the basis 
that worship is an art as well as an act. Sug- 
gested services are included; also carefully 
compiled lists of resource material useful in 
worship planning. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 
Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


y The 


Owned and controlled b 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE LNSLTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association 
of colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 
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EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


TEMPLE STADIUM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS STOVER speaks, 
"SUNRISE TOMORROW" 


Sunrise Service broadcast, Columbia Broadcast 


System, 7 to 7:30 A. M. 


Dr. Charles E. Beury, Pres., Temple University; Huge Floral Cross, Choir of Hundreds, Helen 
Boothroyd Saurer, Walter Eddowes, Florence Kirk, Mary Black Ralston, Frederic George, 
Harry Martyn, Marguerite MacClain, Veronica Sweigart, Harry Danner, Herman Weise, Jr., 
Martha Stover Deininger, Ross Hidy, Evelyn Gulliford, Friendly Trumpeters, Dorothy John- 
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Susquehanna Conference 
News 


By Ernest BoTricEeR 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Sus- 
quehanna Conference was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Selinsgrove, the Rev. Dallas 
C. Baer pastor, with morning and after- 
noon sessions February 24. The pro- 
gram was in charge of the Rev. John 
F. Harkins of State College, chairman 
of the Retreat Committee. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. W. Webner 
of Port Royal. The members of the 
committee had charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Communion. Dr. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, Canon Chancellor of 
the Washington Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke at the morning ses- 
sion concerning the importance of 
showing our people that God is a Right- 
eous Judge, and in the afternoon on 
“The Meaning of the Cross.” The Rey. 
Oscar E. Feeman, pastor at Millheim, 

a., led the devotional service at the 
afternoon session. The closing litany 
was in charge of the Rev. Clarence E. 
Arnold of Bellefonte. 


The Lutheran Congregations of the 
Milton Area met in a Pre-Lenten Re- 
treat Sunday afternoon, February 23, 
in Christ Church, Lewisburg. The Rev. 
V. D. Naugle, pastor loci, was the litur- 
gist; the epistle and gospel lessons were 
read by the Rev. Carroll S. Rudisill. 
The Rev. Robert I. Lippert of Milton 
preached on “The New World.” Two 
selections were sung by the massed 
choirs under the direction of Mr. Frank 
C. Strickland, accompanied on the or- 
gan by Mrs. Villa Hallinan and on the 
piano by J. Bertram Strickland. 


The February meeting of the Milton 
Area Lutheran Pastors was held at the 
West Milton parsonage, with the Rev. 
E. L. Bottiger in charge of devotions. 
The Rev. Clair James of Milton led the 
discussion on “Adult Reception Cus- 
toms.” The discussions this year are 
based on Lutheran Customs and Prac- 
tices. The March meeting was held in 
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Christ Lutheran parsonage, Milton, with 
the Rev. Clair James conducting devo- 
tions and the Rev. C. S. Rudisill of 
Turbotville leading the discussion on 


_ “Private Communions.” 


A National Christian Mission 

for the Williamsport Area was held 
March 26 and 27 in the Pine Street 
Methodist Church, Williamsport, the 
Rev. J. Howard Ake pastor. Ira S. 
Sassaman, D.D., was chairman of the 
meeting. The address for the evening 
mass meeting, March 26, was made by 
Dr. J. B. Baker, St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church, York, Pa., on the sub- 
ject, “The Need of Power.” At the 
closing mass meeting Clyde A. Lynch, 
D.D., president of Lebanon Valley 
College, spoke on “Spiritual Rearma— 
ment.” Able speakers, and leaders of 
devotional services and seminars and 
discussion groups were scheduled, the 
general theme being “Christ Has the 
Answer.” 


New Berlin. The Rev. John I. Cole 
pastor, rededicated the Sunday school 
room of the New Berlin Church re- 
cently. The improvements consist of 
rewiring and new lighting fixtures, re- 
moving the old benches and dividing 
the room so that eighteen individual 
classrooms may be used. The divisions. 
are made by heavy curtains operated in 
transverse slides. The entire Sunday 
school room was. redecorated. Steel 
folding chairs were purchased. The re- 
dedicatory address was given by Dr. 
Frank P. Boyer, superintendent of the 
public schools of Union County. The 
cost of the improvements exceeded $800, 
a large part of which has been paid. 
The members of the Sunday school 
gave many hours of free service. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR CAMP 
NAWAKWA 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Camp Nawakwa, the Lu- 
theran Leadership Training Camp at 
Biglerville, Pa., the Rev. Marshall E. 
Brenneman, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., was elected di- 
rector of the camp. Miss LaVene Grove, 
who has been serving as director since 
the death of the founder, Dr. M. Hadwin 
Fischer, in August 1938, was elected 
associate director. 

Mr. Brenneman has been with Na- 
wakwa since its early days in 1930, 
first as a student, then counselor, a 
member of the faculty, and for the last 
three years as associate director. In 
1933 he was graduated from the camp, 
and shortly thereafter was elected 
president of the Nawakwa Alumni As- 
sociation and served this organization, 
now numbering 257 graduates, for four 
years. 

He was graduated from Albright Col- 
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lege, Reading, Pa., in 1934 and spent 
one year in graduate study at Colum- 
bia University. In 1939 he was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg Seminary, and 
after ordination became pastor at 
Mechanicsburg. In addition to his camp 
experience at Nawakwa, Mr. Brenne- 
man served six years as Associate 
Boys’ Work Secretary at the Y. M. 
C. A. Camp at Morristown, N. J.; one 
year as Fellowship Secretary at Pater- 
son, N. J.; and Associate Camp Direc- 
tor at Camp Washington, Long Valley, 
New Jersey. 


Congregations 


Yeadon, Pa. Trinity Church observed 
the second anniversary of the pastor, 
the Rev. John Heller, with a special 
service March 16. Dr. C. P. Swank, 
superintendent of missions of the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania, preached the 
sermon, and the pastor was presented 
with flowers and a purse. Ninety-three 
members were received during the pas- 
torate and twenty-two children by 
infant baptism. 

Improvements during the past year 
include the organization of the Women’s 
Missionary Guild, the Girls’ Auxiliary 
of the Guild, a Boy Scout Troop, vesting 
the Senior Choir, introduction of the 
Common Service Book, violet para- 
ments, equipment for the Beginners and 
Primary Departments of the Sunday 
school, and a $1,000 reduction of the 
indebtedness. The apportionment has 
been paid in full. 


Lanham, Nebr. St. John’s Church 
looks over the last year with rejoicing. 
‘Two years ago a feeling of defeatism 
existed in this congregation, but the 
people have taken a new lease on life. 
‘The year 1940 closed with all bills paid, 
and under the leadership of the Rev. 
©. K. Oelke, the parsonage has been 
renovated and the street leading to the 
church has been hard-surfaced by the 
members. A basement is being con- 
structed under the church, and a;mod- 
ern heating plant will be installed. The 
‘cost of the improvement was raised in 
advance and on a freewill basis. A de- 
termined effort is being made to in- 
crease contributions to the apportion- 
“ment. 

This has been accomplished in a con- 
gregation where the people have had 
less than a half crop for the last eight 
years. Lanham is situated on the edge 
of the famous Dust Bowl. Mr. Herman 
‘Rippe, several times delegate to the 
conventions of the U. L. C. A., is head 
of the building committee, as he was 
‘when the present church was built 
thirty years ago. . 

St. John’s will be host to the syn- 
odical Luther League convention in 
August and to the Women’s Missionary 
| Society convention in October. 


\e 


At Lanham giving is on a scriptural 
basis, pledges are taken for current ex- 
penses four times a year, and an offer- 
ing for the apportionment is taken once 
a month. A report is made to the con- 
gregation quarterly by the council. 


Elmwood, Ontario, Canada. A method 
of practical parish education has been 
developed in St. John’s Church, Elm- 
wood, Ontario, the Rev. F. L. Howald 
pastor. It appeals largely to the officers 
and leaders of the organizations of the 
congregation and takes into account the 
difficulties which the laity of our 
churches find in knowing something of 
all of the departments of endeavor in 
which the Church is engaged. St. John’s 
Church undertook to overcome this de- 
ficiency in information and in appre- 
ciation. 

Periodically, in preparation for meet- 
ings of the workers of the congregation, 
in particular its leaders and officers, 
four or five questions were prepared by 
the pastor, dealing with each organiza- 
tion’s work, and given to the leaders of 
the several auxiliaries. Two officers of 
each organization were asked to pre- 
pare answers. These served as an ex- 
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for great TEMPLES 
of religion.... 


Three and four manual Wicks 
Organs are bringing incom- 


parable organ music to large 
churches everywhere. A Wicks 
representative will demon- 


strate this organ’s remark- 


able qualities and will gladly 


assist your church in music 


matters. No obligation. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS 


Write Department 
Dept. L. U. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


The American Home, is the cornerstone of that structure we 
proudly refer to as the American Way of Life. Since 1879 @ e 
in peace, in war, in times of emergency e e LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
has been actively engaged in safeguarding Lutheran families 
and promoting the welfare and development of the nation. 


Assets of this Company today total more than $12,000,000.00 @ e 
a reservoir of savings assembled to provide financial security 
for Lutheran homes the country over ® @ and to furnish protec- 
tion against human adversity. Sound diversified investments 
insure the safety of your savings @ @ so they will be ready 


for you when they are needed. 


Ask your local Lutheran agent for complete information or 
write Department A-120 at the home office today. 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


FOUNDED 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
_ Bible Markers . . 


CHURC 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Studio 3 


The ° 
‘4 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


"STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


Gowrs for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
sm. Hall inc. New York 


p ORT Ideal Place in the Poconcs 
to Spend a Restful Vacation 


ARADISE FALLS RES 


Christian environment, 
rates reasonable. 
outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, entertainment, fish- 
ing and hunting in season. 


PARADISE FALLS ASS’N, PARADISE FALLS, PENNA. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager 


Ten Miles North of Stroudsburg, Route 90 


Open from May 3 to September 21 


homelike atmosphere, 
Boating, bathing, tennis, 


good food, 
golf, quoits, 


Coifages For Rent and For Sale 
For Resort Folder and Rates, Address 


Greyhound Bus Stop 


planation of their work as related to the 
whole congregation. They were limited 
to five minutes in length and were 
found extremely enlightening. 

The third item on the program was a 
brief summary of the various facts and 
forms of work presented, which was 
offered by the pastor. Fourth, a black- 
board sketch was found useful for out- 
lining and summarizing the projects 
constituting the program of the eve- 
ning’s conference. 


MISSIONARIES’ SAILING 
ARRANGEMENTS | 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Outward Bound 


The Rev. and Mrs. Wesley L. Sadler 
have been booked to sail on the S. S. 
Cathlamet from New York April 10. This 
is a steamer of American registry, of the 
American West African line. They will 
arrive at Monrovia in about twenty-one 
days. 

Miss Ethel Emerick left New York for 
Liberia on the S. S. West Humhaw, Amer- 
ican West African Line, March 15. 

Miss Louise Miller left San Francisco on 
the S. S. Klepfontein, a Java Pacific Line 
steamship, about the first week in April 
and it will take about fifty days to Cal- 
cutta, stopping en route at ports in the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Tentative arrangements have been made 
for Dr. Betty A. Nilsson, Miss Norma 
Bloomquist, Miss Leila Van Deusen and 
Miss Hannah Jacobson, to sail about June 
25 on a Java Pacific Line steamship direct 
to Bombay, arriving about August 18. 

The Rev. J. M. Armbruster is sailing for 
Buenos Aires on the S. S. Argentina, leav- 
ing New York April 26, arriving at Buenos 
Aires, May 13. Mrs. Armbruster and chil- 
dren will follow after the close of school 
on August 15 on the S. S. Uraguay. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 16, 1941, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come be- 
fore it. P. H. Pershing, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in the First English Lutheran Church, West 
Sixth Street and Shatto Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., pastor, May 
8 to 12. 

The convention will begin with the Confes- 
sional Service and the Sacrament of Holv Com- 
munion, Thursday, May 8, at 10.00 A. M. The 
secretary will serve as liturgist, the vice-pres- 
idents of synod assisting in the administration 
of the Sacrament: the president. the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Derr, will be the homilist. 
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Business sessions will be held daily (except 
Saturday and Sunday) at 9.00 A. M., and 2.00 
P. M. bvening sessions will begin at 7.45 P. Mw 

Special services in commemoration of the 
Goiden Jubilee of the synod will be held at 
hours to be anounced later. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 


_ the hands of the secretary not 1ater than May 5. 


Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-third 
annual convention April 21-24 in ‘frinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. The Service of Holy 
Communion will be Tuesday morning at nine 
o’clock and will be followed by the formal 
opening of the convention. 

The annual Luther League program and in- 
formal reception for the delegates will be held 
Monday night, April 21. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 

Applicants for ordination, licensure and re- 
licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 5-7, in St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Rev. R. W. Livers pastor. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


_ CONFERENCE 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred forty-first annual convention in 
St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., the Rev. 
Harvey C. Snyder pastor, Monday and Tuesday, 
April 28 and 29. 

The Service of Holy Communion will be held 
Monday, at 10.30 A. M. The representatives of 
the Church, institutions, boards and agencies 
will be held in connection with the reports of 
the Mission Group and Educational Group Com- 
mittees Monday afternoon. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Adams County District of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold their annual meeting in Zion 
Church, Fairfield, Pa., the Rev. Emmert Cole- 
stock pastor, April 16. Afternoon and evening 
sessions. Regina M. Berkheimer. 


The forty-second semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference will hold its spring meeting, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1000 A. M. to 3.00 P. M., at Holy 
Trinity Church, Addison St. and Magnolia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., J. Allen Leas, D.D., pastor. Guest 
speaker, Betty A. Nilsson, M.D., on furlough 
from India. Frieda Johnson, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Allan H. Lewry 


a faithful Lutheran layman and musician, died 
March 11 in the Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He was taken ill the Saturday pre- 
ceding. 

Mr. Lewry was first a loyal Lutheran and 
second a talented musician. He frequently used 
his musical talent to the glory of his church. 
He was a member of Incarnation Church, Phila- 
delphia, a faithful attendant at the meetings 
of the Philadelphia Conference. the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and the U. L. C. A. conven- 
tions when possible. He composed music for 
the festival hymns of the Church and Sunday 
school programs of the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. He played in many churches. 
Since the death of his mother in 1934 he made 
his home at the Luther Hospice. 

Members of the Philadelphia Seminary Choir 
sang at the funeral service in Incarnation 
Church March 14. Interment took place in West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. His pastor, the Rev. Earl 
Rahn, officiated. The Rev. Frank M. Brown 
read the scripture lessons. 


The Rev. S. L. Nease 


was born March 10, 1865, in Ebenezer, Ga., and 
died March 14, 1941, at Martinsville, Va. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native 
state, and in Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
After his theological training in the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, he was or- 
dained to the office of the gospel ministry by 
the Tennessee Synod in 1892. 

He served in the ministry for forty-three 
years, in the following parishes: four in South 
Carolina, two in Georgia. one in North Caro- 
lina, three in Virginia. His last pastorate was 
Zion-St. James Pastorate near Waynesboro. Va. 

Funeral services were conducted in Grace 
Church. Waynesboro, Va., March 15. by the Rev. 
D. W. Zipperer, the Rev. A. R. Shumate, and 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, president of the Virginia 
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Synod. Interment took place in the Waynes- 
boro Cemetery. 

Mr. Nease retired from the work of the pas- 
torate in 1935 because of poor health. He bore 
his affliction wiih great Christian fortitude. 

Nine of the neighboring pastors and a host of 
friends gathered io pay tribute to one who had 
served tnem so faithiuily during his active min- 
istry. Mr. Nease was a man who spoke his mind 
on matters relating to the work of the King- 
dom. Once his mind was made up on any sup- 
at he slood by his convictions. Those who 

new him loved him for his fearless champi- 
oning of the causes of the Church, and his 
sincere affection for those whom he served in 
the pastorate. P. J. Bame. 


Virginia A. Blackwelder Patterson 


was born in Cabarrus County, N. C., Septem- 
ber 9, 1871, and died February 16, 1941. She was 
baptized in St. John’s Church, Cabarrus County, 
and was confirmed in Holy Trinity Church, Mt. 
Pleasant. She was graduated from Mont 
Amoena Seminary in 1889, and for several years 
taught school in Cabarrus and Rowan counties, 
and subsequently attended Irving College, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

January 1, 1895, she was united in marriage 
to R. L. Patterson, D.D., in Holy Trinity Church, 
Mt. Pleasant, and as a bride was taken to Union 
Bridge, Md., where her husband was pastor of 
the St. James pastorate. 

In 1900 she went with her husband and three 
children to Chicago, IIl., thence to Osborn, Ohio, 
where Dr. Patterson was pastor. In 1902 the 
family went to Somerset, Pa., for a number of 
years. In 1908 Dr. Patterson became pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Charlotte, N. C., and while 
there Mrs. Patterson was beloved in the circles 
of St. Mark’s Church and Elizabeth College. 
In 1914 the family moved to Union Church, 
Rowan County, N. C., and one year later went 
west to serve St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, Kan., 
and subseauently to be connected with Midland 
College and Western Seminary, where Mrs. 
Patterson won many friends who have clung to 
her through the years. 

In 1923, while her husband was pastor of 
Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., Mrs. Patterson 
was popular in the circles of Susquehanna 
University. In the fall of 1923 the family re- 
turned to Fremont, Nebr., where Mrs. Patter- 
son renewed her friendships, later to return 
with her husband in 1928 to Charlotte, N. C 
She was a member of Holy Trinity Church of 
that city when she died. 

Mrs. Patterson was a faithful assistant to her 
husband in the pastoral and catechetical work. 
She was an active leader in the missionary work 
of the Church. From 1913-1915 she was pres- 
ident of the Women's Missionary Society of the 
North Carolina Synod. Her husband did safelv 


‘trust in her, and her children rise up to call 


her blessed. 

The funeral was held at St. Mark’s Church, 
‘Charlotte, N. C. in charge of her pastor, the 
Rev. Olin W. Sink, assisted by J. L. Morgan, 
D.D., nresident of the North Carolina Svnod, 
J. L. Crigler. D.D., P E. Monroe, D.D., and the 
Rev. H. P. Wvrick. Interment took place in the 
cemetery at China Grove, N C. O. W. Sink. 


Mrs. J. Milton Snyder 
died in Homer City, Pa., and the funeral service 
was held with her pastor, the Rev. C. Thornton 
Hays, officiating. Interment took place in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Indiana. 

Araminta Rankin Snyder was the widow of 
the late Rev. J. Milton Snyder, who entered 
into rest in 1916. She was a daughter of 
Nicholas Sharretts and Clarinda Cribbs Rankin. 

Surviving are a stepson, J. Shull Snyder of 
St. Louis, Mo.; a brother, David Cribbs Rankin 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa.; and two sisters, Mrs. Emma 
Rankin Miller of Harrisburg, Pa., and Miss 
Laura Rankin with whom.she made her home 
in Homer City. 


A TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM 
George Smith Kressley, Litt.D., D.D. 


By the transfer of George Smith Kressley, 
Litt.D., D.D., March 3, 1941, from the Church 
Militant to the Church Triumphant, the Minis- 


| terium of Pennsylvania has lost from its mem- 


bership one of its esteemed Christian noblemen. 
During his almost one dozen years of service 
as its Secretary of Benevolence (1929-1941) he 
increasingly endeared himself to the Executive 
Board of the said synod, and the members of 
the said Board count it an honor, a privilege, 


‘and a bounden duty to bear appreciative tribute 


to Dr. Kressley on account of his fraternal 
spirit, devoted loyalty, and constant and effec- 
tive fidelity. ; 

The members of the Executive Board, while 
deeply sensing the loss which has come to them 
by the home-going of their firm friend and 
valiant co-Jaborer, are yet glad and grateful for 
the compensation which comes to them from 
their fixed belief that while their loss by his 
departure is great, his gain by his going away 
is infinite and eternal. 

The Lord gave Dr. Kressley to us; the Lord 

be the Name of 


has taken him away; blesse 
the Lord. Amen. 

Executive Boarv OF THE MINISTERIUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


William L. Stough, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
Joseph Wertz Hendrix 
January 11, 1895-January 29, 1941 


Forasmuch as our. gracious and _ loving 
heavenly Father, in His wise providence, has 
removed from among us our co-laborer and 
sincere friend, Joseph W. Hendrix, be it re- 
solved: 

That we make recognition of his faithful 
service in the congregation of St. James Lu- 
theran Church, Concord, N. C., as a member of 
the church council and as a devoted worker 
in other agencies of the Church; 

That we shall ever hold his name in loving 
memory and cherish his kind and helpful spirit; 

That we sincerely sympathize with his be- 
reaved family; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family, a copy be sent to THE LuTHERAN 
and a copy to the Concord Tribune for pub- 
lication, and that a copy be recorded upon a 
special page in the minutes of the church coun- 
cil of St. James congregation. 

Sr. James LuTHERAN CHURCH COUNCIL, 
Concorp, N. C. 


The Rev. Luther Hess Waring 


Inasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God in 
His wise Providence to remove from our midst 
to his eternal reward the Rev. Luther Hess 
Waring, our esteemed brother who died Feb- 
ruary 3, a former pastor of St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, East Riverdale, Md., 
Therefore be it resolved: 

That we humbly submit to our loving Father’s 
will, realizing that what He does through His 
almighty and omnipotent power is best for His 
children. 

That we bear testimony to our deep sense 
of loss at his death and our heartfelt gratitude 
and appreciation of his Christian character, life 
and service. 

That we tenderly extend to his sorely be- 
reaved family our deepest Christian sympathy, 
commending them to the love and guidance of 
our gracious Saviour; and 

That a copy of these resolutions be given to 
the bereaved family, and that they be spread 
upon the minutes of the church council. 

Cxuurcu Councit, St. Jonn’s CHURCH, 
East RIVERDALE, Mp. 
George H. Eveler, Pastor. 
February 24, 1941. 
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A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of 

Virginia. Liberal 

Arts, Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing. Pre- 

journalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 


Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


ay runt GOWNS 
e Pulpit . 

it } Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 

=e Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, II. 


HIGHLAND? ILLINOIS * Dept LU 


Don't Cell Your Wife Chis... 


the children.”’ 


Age 25 — $53.05 
Age 30 — $55.75 


$5,000.00 PROTECTION for *55.75 


Annual Rates for a $5,000 W. L. Economic Life Insurance Contract: 
(The following rates are for the first 5 years only) 

Age 35 — $59.80 

Age 40 — $66.40 


UNLESS YOU DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 


. .. then if your wife becomes a widow, she won't look back and 
remember the time you “almost bought life insurance for her and 


Age 45 — $77.85 
Age 50 — $99.75 


Write today for complete information on this low-cost protection 
policy. It is issued in amounts of $2,000 to $10,000. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN lL. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send complete information on your W. L. Economic Contract. 
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ADDRESS: ... 
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Yes, our weekly bulletins are going into more and more churches as time passes. 
And that means they are going into more homes, too. For these bulletins are not 
the kind to be read and thrown away. They are interesting enough to keep and 


refer to from time to time. 


As for distribution—many different methods have been reported to us. Some 
pastors are having bulletins carried to the homes of all members by boys of the 
church Friday or Saturday of each week. Others mail bulletins to all members 
known to have been absent from the services on Sunday. HAVE YOU ANY NEW 
IDEAS ALONG THIS LINE? 


CHANGE TO di. tbetin ervice IN YOUR CHURCH 


Pastors’ Praise Proves Plenty! 


“It is remarkable what a change has been wrought in my people through the use 
of the bulletins. We have used them for two years. They are the envy of sev- 
eral denominations in our community.” 


“It used to be that I could gather up a score of bulletins after the service for use 
in my visiting when we ran short of left-overs. But recently we have been 
running short at service and there are but half a dozen to be gathered wp second 
hand. All our folks like them.” 


“We have found the bulletins very worth while, so much so that members of the 
congregation have been financing them voluntarily and I have promises ‘enough 
to run several months in advance.” 


“In comparison with other bulletin covers which I have seen, I believe you are 
to be commended for your splendid efforts. The material on them is what our 
Lutheran people need for a better understanding of Lutheran teachings and prac- 
tices. It helps to substantiate and clarify in the minds of the people what the 
local pastors try to teach their members.” 


“The weekly bulletins have added a great deal to our church work. They have 
proven to be able vehicles of educating the congregation in the affairs of the 
Church-at-large. They have also helped to interpret the lessons for each Sunday. 
Keep up the good work.” 


* 40 cents per hundred, plus transportation, on standing orders. For 
occasional Sundays, 60 cents per hundred, plus transportation. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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